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Foreword 


The book you have before you is in line with one of the most democratic 
movements brought about thanks to the Internet; the elimination of access 
barriers in order to share research-related literature in hope that this will “lay 
the foundation for uniting humanity in a common intellectual conversation 
and quest for knowledge” regardless of wealth, location and opportunities. 
These words are from the Budapest Open Access Initiative 1 , which marked 
the beginning of the Open Access movement. In the field of higher education, 
however, there was an earlier initiative led by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) in the USA. MIT launched its Open Courseware (OCW) 2 
programme in 2001, consisting of a web-based publication of virtually all 
MIT course content, having grown from barely 50 in-house courses to a 
current 2150 courses delivered by 250 institutions worldwide open to any 
interested party and freely available from their website. 

These two examples strike me as being the ideal framework for this book... 
a) because it is freely distributed to language teachers throughout and b) 
because of the generosity of the practitioners and researchers who have 
contributed to this publication, and who are willing to share with the language 
learning and teaching community at large their work and expertise. 

Congratulations to all!! 


Ana Gimeno-Sanz 

Universidad Politecnica de Valencia, Spain 


1 Available from http://www.budapestopenaccessinitiative.org/read 


2 More information available from http://ocw.mit.edu 
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Introduction on Case Studies 
of Openness in the Language Classroom 

Ana Beaven 1 , Anna Comas-Quinn 2 and Barbara Sawhill 3 


1. Project background 

The last ten years have seen a considerable increase in the sharing of resources 
and practices in education, mainly based on the huge potential that online 
technologies and the internet have for making knowledge available openly 
(Panto & Comas-Quinn, 2013). The shift now is from an interest in Open 
Educational Resources (OER), defined as “materials used to support education 
that may be freely accessed, reused, modified and shared by anyone” (Downes, 
2011), to the realisation that openness itself, rather than the resources alone, can 
bring enormous benefits to the education community. Hence the focus on Open 
Educational Practices (OEP) defined as practices which “support the production, 
use and reuse of high quality OER through institutional policies, which promote 
innovative pedagogical models, and respect and empower learners as co¬ 
producers on their lifelong learning path” (ICDE, 2011). 

Beyond the abundance of information that is available via the Internet, and the 
possibility of sharing and reusing resources, the web also offers huge opportunities 
to create connections for learning. This has great potential to transform education, 
as easy access to information, and the possibility of learning from others outside 
the classroom make teaching less hierarchical, thus disrupting the traditional 
pedagogical paradigms.In the specific case of language teaching and learning, 
this profusion of information and connections facilitate a more authentic use of 
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the target language as well as contact with different cultures through accessing 
online text and audio-visual material in every language, as well as existing 
online communities. Clearly, this requires both teachers and learners to engage 
with language teaching and learning in novel ways. 

In addition, open access initiatives to make research publications freely available 
online or the adoption of open source software solutions are already impacting 
education at all levels worldwide. For example, teachers and learners can make 
their voices heard and can create an online presence in the discipline through 
online publishing, be it in blogs, forums, through repositories, webpages, 
etc. Many language teachers already contribute to their discipline by sharing 
resources and ideas through online repositories such as Merlot, Connexions, 
Humbox or LORO, or in online communities such as mfltwitterati or the 
Guardian’s Teacher Network. 

The present publication arose from the two-day conference “Learning through 
Sharing: Open Resources, Open Practices, Open Communication” organised 
jointly by the EUROCALL Teacher Education and Computer Mediated 
Communication Special Interest Groups at the University of Bologna (Italy) on 
29-30 March 2012 (http://eurocallsigsbologna.weebly.com). The main objective 
was to showcase the many ways in which practitioners in different settings are 
engaging with the concepts of open resources and practices, and to provide ideas 
for language teachers who might want to dip their toes into the OER/OEP world, 
or experiment further. 


2. Contents and audience 

This collection of case studies is addressed specifically to practitioners, foreign 
and second language teachers both in secondary and tertiary education.These 
are not research papers, although research certainly was essential in the creation 
of many of the projects these studies describe. Rather, they are short, directed 
descriptions of tools, projects, or activities with concrete examples of ways for 
teachers to consider using them in their practice. To make it simpler for readers 
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to find examples of openness that are relevant to them, the case studies have been 
organised into five sections dealing with open tools for collaboration, sharing 
resources, sharing practices, collaborative learning and student-generated 
content, and learner autonomy. 

2.1. Open tools for collaboration 

Sawhill opens the section on collaborative tools with an interesting case study 
on the implementation of an open blogging tool adapted to the needs of the 
language classroom. This provides a central page that aggregates the information 
from learners’ blogs to make it easier for the teacher to monitor blogging activity 
and comment on others’ contributions. Through a series of examples, Sawhill 
illustrates how a tool that facilitates the effective integration of blogs in language 
learning can encourage teachers and their learners to connect with the outside 
world and become part of authentic conversations with target language speakers. 

Facilitating communication and enabling connections between speakers of 
different languages is also the purpose of The Mixxer, a platform described 
by Bryant in the second case study, which currently boasts over 100,000 users 
representing over 100 languages. This free, flexible platform for learners and 
teachers allows them to connect with native speakers on either an individual or 
class-to-class basis, making it possible for students to engage in synchronous, 
real time exchanges to develop their language proficiency and increase their 
intercultural awareness. The author provides engaging examples of ways to use 
this tool, as does the third case study, in which Blyth describes the development of 
an open source annotation tool called eComma, which turns reading into a group 
activity by encouraging learners to help each other understand a text. eComma 
provides readers with guidance and feedback during the reading process and 
allows learners to analyze texts in a collaborative and exploratory manner. 

2.2. Sharing resources 

The second section includes three examples that illustrate the benefits and 
challenges of sharing and reusing resources. First, Motzo describes the 
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contribution made by learners in the creation of reusable and adaptable 
digital and interactive materials. She argues that the creative engagement of 
the learners leads to an increase in both their participation in the learning 
experience as well as their appreciation of the importance of gaining 
transferable skills. 

Conversely, Winchester focuses on her own experience as a teacher engaged in 
the practice of repurposing resources, and provides practical advice on how to 
select and adapt OER based on different pedagogical criteria. She reflects on the 
process of reusing and adapting resources for language teaching, and how this 
process can contribute to the professional development of teachers. 

Calvi, Motzo and Silipo close this section with a description of a collaborative 
experience of producing audio-visual OER to help Italian learners with the 
pronunciation of specific sounds. They report on the advantages of working and 
sharing openly, and reflect on the benefits that working collaboratively can have 
for individuals and institutions. 

2.3. Sharing practice 

The four case studies in the third section focus on sharing practice amongst 
teachers in the context of projects that harness openness to maximise the impact 
of professional development activities. First, Watson describes the experience 
of a group of part-time language teachers involved in the FAVOR (Find a 
Voice through Open Resources) Project, aimed at spreading the word on the 
advantages of open working and sharing amongst part-time teachers. Through 
the use of interview data, the author investigates the impact of the teachers’ 
involvement in the project on their professional practices. She concludes that the 
most significant outcome of the project may have been the teachers’ increased 
awareness of the learning design inherent in their own OER and those of other 
people. 

A similar experience is described by Borthwick and Dickens with reference to 
the Community Cafe project. Through it, a community of open practice amongst 
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community-based language teachers who were new to OER and OEP was fostered 
by providing a space to create and publish open educational resources related to 
their teaching. The authors provide practical examples of teacher involvement, 
and discuss some of the issues that should be considered when reaching out to 
a culturally diverse community group. They conclude that working with OER 
and OEP can impact significantly on the professional lives of community-based 
language teachers as long as participants are given the necessary time to absorb 
the new knowledge effectively. 

Another initiative is presented by King, who describes the Onstream Project, 
aimed at encouraging collaboration and the sharing ofresources and pedagogical 
approaches between teachers of Russian in supplementary schools, who are 
often volunteers working in isolation, and those in a mainstream secondary 
school and a university’s Russian Department. The collaboration involved 
an online discussion forum, a resource bank for sharing materials and lesson 
observation. The researchers found a number of obstacles in the development 
of a culture of sharing among teachers, including contextual differences in the 
production and use of the materials, the variety of pedagogical approaches 
and, significantly, psycho-sociological factors inherent to the act of sharing 
with strangers. 

Finally, Duensing, Gallardo and Heiser look at the collaborative development 
of OER from a staff development perspective. They present a project that aimed 
to promote open practices in a blended teaching context through collaborative 
writing and peer review of resources. They describe the various steps and 
activities in the project and discuss the gains in understanding of social online 
tools, and the enhancement in teaching practice that can result from teachers 
collaborating openly in the creation of OER. 

2.4. Collaborative learning 

and student-generated content 

The fourth section in this publication comprises a selection of case-studies 
dealing with student-generated content and collaborative learning. Rossade 
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opens this section with an interesting example of the use of task forums to 
promote open discussion amongst learners in an advanced German course. He 
looks at the learning benefits of engaging in open communication in a protected 
environment, and the potential of using the resulting learner-generated content 
as a teaching resource in itself. Iglesias Mora and Leeming take this one step 
further by involving some of their beginners’ Spanish learners in turning the 
content generated through forum discussions into open educational resources. 
They present examples of how the forum activities can be turned into open 
resources, and discuss the benefits for learners deriving from their engagement 
in this process. 

Another two interesting case studies explore different ways of utilising 
materials made available openly through the OpenLIVES project (Learning 
Insights from the Voices of Emigres from Spain). Nelson and Pozo-Gutierrez 
present the collaborative work undertaken at the University of Southampton, 
which involved a group of undergraduate students in the production of 
learning materials based on the oral histories gathered by one of the authors 
in the course of her research into immigration. The authors discuss how 
the process was central to students’ language learning but also provided 
relevant academic knowledge of cultural and historical events. In addition, 
the learners developed a range of very relevant skills such as transcribing 
and subtitling. Martinez-Arboleda uses the same resources as the basis 
for a final year module in which his students learn to become responsible 
digital scholars gaining a critical and ethical understanding of the social, 
epistemological and educational issues of economic migrations in Spain in 
the last century. 

This section closes with Goria’s description of the open course Collaborative 
Italian (Collit), an online learning initiative which targets adult students of 
Italian and provides them with a communicative language learning experience 
based on collaboration and social interaction. Through the use of a wiki, it 
requires learners to take responsibility for their own learning outcomes by 
repurposing open online resources to create new learning materials to be shared 
within the learning community. The author reflects on the difficulties caused 
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by high dropout rates and varying levels of proficiency, although she found 
that the learners who participated in Collit showed increased engagement and 
involvement with the learning process. 

2.5. Learner autonomy 

The last section in this book comprises two studies on learner autonomy. First, 
Capellini explores how creating OER can enhance student autonomy in the 
context of a self-study environment. He argues that, in order to benefit fully 
from the potential offered by OER, learners need to be aware of and open to 
different ways of using them. He also claims that learner autonomy does not 
imply learning alone, and that the mediation of teacher and peers is a necessary 
condition for the experience to be successful. 

In the last case study, Beaven discusses the possibilities offered by MOOCs 
to supplement English for Academic Purposes courses at university level, and 
shows how they can enhance the learning experience by providing on the one 
hand content that is academically more relevant to the individual’s studies, and 
on the other a higher level of choice for the learner to use the resources that are 
more appropriate to their language needs and personal learning style. The effect 
on learner autonomy will potentially be beneficial in terms of the individual’s 
lifelong learning process. 


3. Final words 

We hope that this wide-ranging selection of case studies will provide practical 
and inspiring examples of how OER and OEP can become part of the language 
classroom, to be used by both teacher trainers and practitioners in different 
educational contexts. Our ultimate aim, however, is to showcase the fact that 
there is no one way to engage in “open” practices in language teaching, and that 
there are multiple ways of pursuing “openness” in language teaching. Ultimately 
however, there is one constant which emerges from all of these case studies: the 
belief that engaging in open practices not only benefits students and their learning 
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but also teachers by providing access to new tools, ideas, and communities from 
all around the world. 

It has been a pleasure for us, as editors, to work together (albeit while being in 
three different countries and timezones) on this project over the past year. We 
are delighted to help make public through this book the important work that 
our colleagues are doing in the area of OER, OEP and language instruction 
around the world. We hope that you will find these case studies as inspiring 
as we did. 
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1 Communicating Out in the Open: 

The WordPress Class Blogs Plug-In Suite 
and Language Learning 

Barbara Sawhill 1 


Abstract 

T his case study discusses the development of the Class Blogs Plug-In Suite 
in WordPress in order to create a blogging tool for use with all levels of 
language classes. The template, which is openly accessible and independent 
of a Learning Management System (LMS), creates an open, online learning 
environment that not only provides students with the ability to post their own 
work as well as comment on their classmates’ work, it also has the potential 
to transcend individual classroom conversations and allow conversation 
to happen with language speakers around the world. This template was 
developed over the past 10 years, with the help of language teachers and 
students, and with the aim of facilitating the class blogging experience: it 
creates a central page that aggregates information from students’ individual 
blog posts, images and videos in one central location, making it much easier 
to connect and comment with classmates. The template also provides easily 
accessible information on number of words blogged, number of posts written 
as well as number of comments made on others’ blogs as a way to encourage 
language production and a sense of community. Concurrent with the 
exploration of the blogging template, this case study will provide suggestions 
on how teachers can encourage connections with the outside world, and 
examples of how students have accomplished thoughtful, integrated learning 
in the open enviromnent of a blog to further their language learning. 


Keywords: blogging, collaboration, WordPress, student-centric learning. 
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1. Context 

Educational blogging is not a new phenomenon. Over the past decade several 
free blogging tools have been created for educators to use with their classes. In 
addition, many learning management systems (e.g. Blackboard, Moodle, Sakai) 
now incorporate blogs into their standard set-ups. 

There are shortcomings with these versions of blogging tools, however. Quite 
often there is a “one-size-fits-all” feel, and users reported that they felt limited 
by the ways in which they could configure the technology to suit personal 
preferences or to address the students’ specific learning outcomes. Teachers 
have reported informally that older blogging tools forced them to change their 
teaching to fit the tool instead of using a tool that reinforced their teaching 
methodologies. 

Many blogging tools presume that teachers and students want to work within a 
closed environment where the students in a class could only read and write posts 
with their classmates. As our teachers began to weigh the pros and cons of open 
versus closed, many began to question whether a closed blog was any different 
from a discussion board. 

In addition, teachers began to ponder the kind of learning that might happen if 
their language students’ writing and commenting was open to the world. Was 
there a way to balance the possibilities of open-ness with security and privacy 
concerns? Would native speakers read students’ posts and leave comments? And 
if so, what would they say and how would the students react? 

Teachers are not always technologists, nor do teachers always work in 
schools that have staff that are willing to customize a blog to meet a faculty 
member’s needs. As a result, many teachers can become frustrated and 
disenchanted with the generic blogging tools, and choose not to use them 
at all. 

The Class Blogs Plug-ln Suite is a combination of multiple plugins and a single 
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theme for use with WordPress, an open-source blogging and publishing platform. 
The source code for the tool is open and available to be downloaded, shared 
and adapted as needed. The goal of the Class Blogs Plug-In Suite is to make 
WordPress easier for students and professors to use when blogging as a class, 
an activity that the Cooper International Learning Center has been encouraging 
and supporting since the spring of 2007. While in 2007 we received only 
modest initial curiosity that semester, with two small classes experimenting with 
blogging, we soon saw curiosity turn into much more sustained interest in class 
blogging, with an average of seven classes blogging per semester, generating 
approximately 100 posts per class, with class sizes ranging from as few as 10 to 
as many as 60 students. 

Regardless of whether teachers choose to use the Class Blogs Plug-In Suite, this 
case study will discuss both a rationale and a strategy for using open blogging in 
the language classroom as a way to increase student engagement with authentic 
language and culture via the web. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The intended outcomes were to develop a tool that: 

• was scalable (class sizes ranged from 10 to 60 students); 

• would work in all of the eight languages taught; 

• was easily customizable (i.e. able to incorporate multimedia, to activate 
templates and plugins to suit personal preferences, etc.); 

• could provide teachers with an efficient way to track and access content 
created by students; 

• would strike a balance between a student’s individual blogging space as 
well as a class blog aggregation tool. 
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The following pedagogical goals were also developed. In particular, it was 
decided that language teachers wanted: 

• to explore effective ways in which teachers could connect their students 
with native speakers using technology; 

• to encourage students to take (calculated) risks in a second language by 
writing about topics of personal interest and receiving feedback; 

• to discover blogs and bloggers in languages other than English and in 
places other than the United States. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

Most of the technical terms used in this case study will be familiar to those 
with experience in WordPress. However, there is a slight divergence between 
the standard terms used when talking about WordPress and the terms used in the 
following paragraphs. Specifically, WordPress refers to a setup where multiple 
sub-blogs are managed by a single primary blog as a multisite network, with each 
sub-blog designated as a site. This case study, however, refers to the primary site 
as the parent blog, and every other site as a child blog. With this exception, the 
rest of the terms used are in line with WordPress’s standard terminology. 

3.1. Aggregation of posts 

Figure 1 shows the front page of the parent blog, which is a template that 
aggregates all of the posts from the student (or child) blogs. Unlike most blogs 
where posts are arranged horizontally with the most recent post is at the top, 
this theme was created to organize students’ posts in a more inclusive manner. 
Excerpts of the students’ posts can be seen at the same time on the same page. 
Each time a student publishes an entry, his or her blog appears in the upper left 
hand comer of the page, nudging all of the other posts to the right and down, but 
not off of the front page. 
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Figure 1. Front page of the parent blog 

(http://languages.oberlin.edu/courses/2011/spring/hisp205/) 


The most recent post is in the upper „ ., , , „ , 

^ , a. All oi the students posts teed to this page 

lert comer r 10 



Oldest post is here 


3.2. Keeping track of content 


Teachers expressed a desire to be able to get a sense of the students’ production 
on an ‘as needed’ basis. As seen in Figure 2, the tool counts the total number 
of posts generated by the student as well as the total number of comments that 
student has made on other students’ blogs within the class. 


Figure 2. Close up of the child blog as seen on the parent blog 


Number of posts 


Number of comments made on 
dassmates blogs 


MATT 

71 POSTS 40 COMMENTS 


I JL 

I 


Excerpts 

from 

personal 

blog 


En lunrt, tubtf con mi amiga. quo c* una name. Ullage can be 

antes dc hablar. querla cnfocar on la mtisica mcxicaru 
Pero au cooodmiento do la imbia on opaAol <0 
extendi* muy lejos do M6ricx>. Do Secho. «c agotd do 
eycm plot mexieano* muy Irmprano,... 


Orlando Cabrera 

May 12.2011 

,Qud Kora pnamoa con Orlando Cabrera.' El ora muy 
gracioso, muy sincere. y yo dbfmtaba mucho maestro 


guslarfa Hablar mi) do stis experienriaa en el prindpio 

dr «u camrra en Montreal Me gustarta uber edmo v 
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Another plugin was created to help keep track of the total number of words 
generated by each student throughout the semester (see Figure 3). 

Figure 3. Total number of words created by the student, per week 


Week of 

Adiel 

Mar 18. 2013 

501 

Mar 25. 2013 

588 

Apr 1. 2013 

1,401 

Apr 8. 2013 

349 

Apr 15. 2013 

753 

Apr 22. 2013 

443 

Apr 29. 2013 

446 


3.3. Protecting student identity 

Teachers and students alike have grown more concerned about how their personal 
information might be accessed online. Educational institutions also worry about 
privacy issues when classwork is created and shared in open spaces. As a way to 
address these concerns, the tool allows students to blog under a different name 
(visible in Figure 2). 

3.4. Multimedia 

Students are encouraged to incorporate images and YouTube videos in their 
posts, but in past iterations of the blogging tool it was difficult to find them. A 
plugin was created for the parent blog sidebar, allowing all images and YouTube 
videos that were posted elsewhere to appear in the sidebar, with a link back to 
the blog of origin. 


4. In practice 


In order to take full advantage of the language learning that can happen via 
open blogging, teachers need to understand the ethos of blogging. Successful 
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blogging depends upon reciprocity; it is not enough to post one’s thoughts and 
wait for comments. Instead, bloggers need to seek out and comment upon the 
work of other bloggers, as a way to build community, but to also bring readers 
back to their blogs. 

Given that there are, on average, two blogs created every second, it is statistically 
unlikely that a students’ blog will be noticed and commented upon unless an 
effort is made to connect with bloggers outside of the classroom. 

How does one find bloggers in other languages and countries? One way is to 
search for blogs via a list of the regional Google domains (list of country-specific 
domains). 

To access the advanced blog search in any Google domain, follow these two 
steps (see Figure 4). The steps are exactly the same in any language and any 
domain. 

Figure 4. Locating blogs in Google 
via a specialized search 



Students can search the blogs for topics, keywords, etc. of interest with the 
ultimate goal of reading and commenting on another blogger’s posts in the target 
language, but also encouraging reciprocation from the blogger by leaving a url 
to the student’s blog along with their comments. 

Blogs in the language classroom are an excellent way for students to explore 
and converse about their personal interests in the target language. Examples of 
students using blogs in this way can be seen in Figure 5, Figure 6 and Figure 7. 
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Claire was interested in graffiti art in Latin America. After researching blogs 
written in Spanish about graffti, she encountered a blog created by women 
graffiti artists and began to leave comments and ask questions. To her delight, 
the artists started leaving comments on her blog posts as well. Over time the 
conversations moved from the asynchronous format of the blog to a synchronous 
instant messaging tool (as seen in Figure 5). 

Figure 5. Claire interacting with women graffiti artists /bloggers 


Claire and the Grafiteros 

Graffiti Mexicana 

hup //www ladysgraff-mdex.galeon.com/enlacet 1616681 himl 
Enconcre este sitio fle grafiti femenmo. Hay entre vistas con grafiteras de v 
anos. varios estilos. y varios paises. Es muy distinto porque en general la ma 
de grafiteros son hombres. En mi experience, la comunidad internaciona 
grafiteras es de bienvenida a mi. 

Entonces. yo tuve la opurtunidad de hablar por MSN a la mujer que hizo este 
Se llama KlF. en Leon. Guanajuato. Aqui estan algunos de sus obras de su sitio 



Para mas imageries ven a hap //www.lgguanaiuato.galeon.com/ 


Tambien. tuvimos una conversation bastante intersante. 

Claire says Pues. para mi proyecto (y yo), puedo preguntarte algunas cosa 
grafhf? 

KlF says si 
Claire says Graces? 

KlF says de nada 


Claire says: Primero, es que piensas que hay una diferencia entre grafiti, y arte de 
la calle? 

KlF says: no 

Claire says: grafiti bene que ser ilegal. o legal esta grafiti tambien? 

KlF says: Lo primero debe de ser la ilegalidad en el graffiti, pero no 
necesariamente. El graffiti para mi es legal o ilegal... Depende tambien de las 
necesidades que tenga cada escritor y lo que le de mas satisfaction en cuanto 
a su trabajo y en cuanto a lo personal 

Claire says Hay estilos que son mas de la tradition hip hop, y entonces son ‘mas* 
grafiti. como tags o stencils? o todo es iqualmente grafiti? 

KlF says El termino graffiti se le da al hecho de realizar escrituras en las 
paredes- pueden ser escrituras de protesta no muy relacionadas al Hip Hop y 
aun asi es graffiti al menos para mi... lo que yo no tomaria como graffiti son 
los personaJEs plasmados en un muro a menos que sirvan para complementar 
alguna pieza. 

Claire says: plasmados? 

KlF says: pintados 

Claire says: Que piensas de kffis grafiteras que venden sus imagenes a 
corporations? 

KlF says ME PARECE BI ES. PORQUE FINALMENTE NO TODOS PUEDEN VIVIR DE 
LO QUE MAS LES GUSTA HACER- ADEMAS ES UNA FORMA DE DAR A 
CONOCER MAS SU TRABAJO 

Claire says verdad 

Claire says:fienes sugerencias para mi como empezar a hacer mas grafiti sola? o 
necesito encontrar compeneras? 

KlF says: Pues. eso depende de como te sientas tu, no? 

KlF says porque un ejemplo cuando yo comence a pintar graffiti lo hize sola y 
poco a poco fui conociendo amigas y amigos que compartian el mismo gusto 
y me gusta mas pintar acompariada de alguien pero antes comence sola 
Claire says imagino que si 
Claire says y porque empezaste? 

KlF says yo tenia un novio gratitero y por el fue que me llamo la atencion, 
pero no porque el me Iniciara en el mundo del graff Induso cuando yo 
empeze lo hice a escondidas no queria que el lo supiera 2 meses mas tarde 
termino la relation y yo segui en el mundo del graffiti 

Muchas Gracias a KlF. estoy feliz conocerte y ojala que charlamos otra vez! 


Evie used herblog to write about her experiences when studying in Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, and to share information about the femicides that were happening at an 
alarming rate during her stay. She used her blog to connect with contacts she had 
made in Mexico and to discuss ongoing efforts to solve the tragedy of so many 
women being killed at that time. 

At the end of the semester, Evie received an unsolicited comment from the 
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mother of Brenda Lerma Pineda, a 17 year old woman who had been found 
brutally murdered in Mexico (as seen in Figure 6). The mother sent her letter in 
the comment section of Evie’s blog with the instructions that it be sent “to the 
congress of your state” in order that the perpetrators “be punished in accordance 
with the severity of their crime”. 

For Evie, this was a remarkable moment. The horrible reality of femicides was 
no longer something she was blogging about from a distance. One of the families 
affected was now contacting her via the blog and asking for support in their 
quest for proper punishment for their child’s murderers. 

Figure 6. Evie and the Mexican femicides 




Evie: Taking on 
the role of expert, 
and of advocate, 
through her blog 


Eva de casa amiga. Te escribo esta carta para que msistamos ante la camara de 
diputados sobre la reforma al artieulo 18 constitutional para que los delitos graves 
cometidos por los menores de edad , sean castigados de acuerdo a su gravedad. 
soy Mama de Brenda Lerma Pineda, les redacto una carta esperando (a hagan Itegar 
al congreso de su estado y a todos los congresos de los estados de la republica. 
espero su contestation, comentarios y respuesta, mil gracias atentamente Miguelina 
pineda de Lerma. 

nuevamente gracias por su espasio. 


CARTA ABIERTA PARA Tl. 

QUE LA MUERTE DE Ml HIJA NO QUEDE IMPUNE. 

Han pasado 9 meses del asesinato de mi hija BRENDA LERMA PINEDA. Una chica de 17 
ahos, sana, tranquila. buena nina, estudiante de preparatory, con muchas ilustones 
y planes para su vida futura. El dia 21 de octubre mi hija, fue encontrada muerta, 
acuchillada, vwlada, degollada y con mas de 40 punaladas, le arrebataron su vida su 
piedad y de la forma mas cruel y sanguinary. 

El 11 de noviembre del 2005 se capturaron 3 de los asesinos. y dan por finalizada la 
investigation. Sus declaradones son diferentes de cada uno de ellos. En la 
reconstruction de hechos no mencionaron los dos orifictos de aguja hipoderrmca que 
se encontraron en el ante brazo de mi hija. (el cuerpo fue encontrado cerca del 
pueblo en un Canaveral) 


Sean was a passionate student of music composition and theory. He also 
expressed a growing interest in the art of teaching and in the process of learning. 
Sean was able to mesh all of his worlds and his passions - Pedagogy and Spanish 
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and Music - into his class blog (Figure 7). Thinking of the hours he had spent 
teaching himself in anticipation of his Conservatory studies, Sean created a blog 
that was a guide, a syllabus, and a tool to help others learn as well. As a result 
his Spanish 305 blog was an openly available study tool for Spanish speakers 
interested in Music Theory and Composition. He wrote about the process of 
blogging as follows: 

I quickly found that blogging was a good way for me to show - myself- 
that I knew what I was talking about. It demanded that I understood my 
material and actively thought about it and the clarity with which I was 
teaching. I also had to weigh countless movements, works, and names 
from over a century of music literature against one another, and then 
I quickly found that while I could avoid bias, I still tended to write most 
clearly about what I understood best - AND what I was more passionate 
about. 

Figure 7. Sean’s blog 



Towards the end of the semester, he received this comment: 
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sobre todo el Impresionismo porque tengo que dar unas clases practicas en 
secundario y estoy buscando information para que a los chicos les resulte 
didactico, entretenido y puedan aprenderlo... [sic] 

in this comment the writer, a secondary school teacher in Argentina, was looking 
for information about how to teach Impressionism to her students. She found 
Sean’s blog and asked for his guidance in teaching the subject to her students. 
Through their interactions on the blog, Sean’s writing became a valued resource 
for the teacher and for her students. Sean commented: 

Short and sweet, the blogging system to me demonstrated that I am 
not the ignorant Spanish student I thought I was, and helped instill the 
first thoughts of pedagogy into my mind - I have been thinking about 
education differently ever since. 

The remarkable connections that Claire, Evie and Sean experienced via their 
blogs happened because they were invested in their subjects and were eager to 
share and learn out in the open, and because the tool they were using made their 
work available to the outside world. 


5. Conclusion 

The Cooper International Learning Center at Oberlin College has worked with 
faculty to create an open source blogging tool with built-in plugins that allow 
faculty and students to engage in conversations with their classmates, and with 
people beyond the classroom. The blogging tool was customized to allow faculty 
better and more efficient access to the work being done by their students, as well 
as allowing students an easier way to add multimedia, tags, comments and text 
about topics that were of interest to them. 

When used as a place for students to explore and write about personal areas of 
interest in the target language, blogs can provide a space outside of the closed 
learning management system to explore ideas and potentially connect with 
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others. Those connections may need to be cultivated intentionally, but when they 
do happen, blogs can provide an excellent opportunity for students to engage 
with authentic language practices and to learn about culture first hand. 

The Class Blogs Plug-In Suite was developed and tested in WordPress version 
3.3. It has been downloaded over 3,000 times from the WordPress plug in site. 
As is the case with other OER, it is available for others to adapt and improve and 
then share back with the community. We welcome the community’s participation 
in its continued development as well as feedback about the extraordinary 
connections that can happen through this tool. 

Acknowledgments. The author wishes to acknowledge the work of Justin 
Locsei for the development of the Class Blogs Plug-In Suite, as well as the 
students in H1SP 205 and 305 at Oberlin College for the work they have done 
using these blogs over the past ten years. In particular, she would like to thank 
Claire Miller, Evie Levine, and Sean Hanson for their dedication to their projects 
and for sharing their work with others. 


Useful resources 

A list of the courses (language and non language) that have used this tool: http://languages. 
oberlin.edu/cilc/blogs/archives/ 

A list of international Google domains: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_Google_domains 
Further information about blogging and language learning: http://languagelabunleashed.org/ 
series/teaching-transparently/ 

The Class Blogs Plug-In Suite: http://wordpress.org/extend/plugins/class-blogs/ 

Wordpress: http://wordpress.com 
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2 The Mixxer: 

Connecting Students 

with Native Speakers via Skype 

Todd Bryant 1 


Abstract 



he Mixxer was created at Dickinson College in Pennsylvania, USA 


A as a way to connect language students with native speakers as part 
of a mutual language exchange. The site began as a potential solution 
for one instructor who had difficulty finding a reliable class-to-class 
partnership for her Japanese course and has since grown to include over 
100,000 users representing more than 100 languages and is used by a 
number of academic and government institutions around the world. Built 
using Drupal and integrated with Skype, the site allows for individuals and 
instructors to connect in a variety of ways including individual exchanges 
between language learners, class to class exchanges, and events. Events are 
invitations organized by an instructor inviting potential language partners 
to sign up to speak with their students at a given day and time. For writing 
practice, the site provides a blog function allowing learners to post and ask 
the community for feedback. For instructors who would like to keep track 
of language exchanges completed by their students as homework, there 
is also a confirmation function. The student can send their partner a form 
asking that they confirm the exchange after which a summary then appears 
on their confirmation page. 


Keywords: eTandem, Skype, CMC, language exchange, social network, open 


tools. 
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1. Context 

Dickinson College is a small liberal arts college located in a rural part of the 
United States. Like many institutions, Dickinson wanted to connect students 
studying a second language with native speakers interested in improving their 
English skills, an invaluable cultural as well as linguistic experience. 

About ten years ago, one of the first goals for using technology in the languages 
was to take advantage of new chat clients with added voice capability. Exchanges 
via text chat at Dickinson were already somewhat established, including a class 
in the French department which did regular exchanges with a high school in 
France. A teacher in the Japanese department became interested in doing the 
same for Japanese, though she required that the exchange be verbal, since the 
beginning and intermediate students would not be able to type at a speed that 
would make text chatting feasible. 

Finding and maintaining a synchronous voice exchange with a class in Japan 
proved very difficult. However, after several weeks of leaving posts on forums, 
writing to various listservs, and trying to leverage institutional partnerships 
abroad, a teacher of English interested in an exchange was eventually found. 
The exchanges were still very time-consuming to organize, due to different 
expectations from each side, academic calendars, and the thirteen-hour time 
difference. 

The Mixxer, as seen in Figure 1 , was originally envisioned as a way for teachers 
to find each other and connect for class-to-class exchanges. Potential teachers 
could provide information about the type of exchanges they were seeking, 
available times, and technical capabilities in order that a more productive 
partnership could be found. While creating the site, the decision was also made 
to allow individual learners to sign up, although there was no foreseen use for 
these accounts at the time. As the site grew, however, this pool of independent 
language learners allowed us to schedule “events”, an invitation to users sent 
via email using their profile information from the site to contact Dickinson 
students, at a given time via Skype. 
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Figure 1. The Mixxer homepage 



Using the Mixxer, it became possible to provide exchanges to almost any class, 
regardless of language and time with only a few days’ notice from the teacher. 


2. Intended outcomes 

When creating the Mixxer, there were two principal goals. The first was to make 
the process for organizing these interactions as easy and flexible as possible. By 
doing so, student verbal competence was expected to improve along with an 
increase in authentic cultural interactions. 

In 2006 there had already been many studies that demonstrated the benefits of 
synchronous computer mediated communication, although at the time they had 
focused almost entirely on text chats.The expectation of the project was that by 
creating a system that allowed for the ability to organize verbal exchanges for 
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Dickinson students on short notice, and with a format flexible enough to support 
conversations by students from the beginning to intermediate levels, teachers 
would see the value not only in the increased time dedicated to each student’s 
speaking and listening, but as a source of motivation and positive reinforcement 
as well. 

The steady increase in new users to the site, currently roughly 100 per day, 
and a system “event” function, whereby native speakers are invited to sign 
up to speak with Dickinson students one on one, allows any teacher on the 
site, whether from Dickinson or another institution, to organize an exchange 
for their students with only 3 to 4 days’ notice. This is true for any foreign 
language at virtually any time of day. As a result, there has been a steady rise 
in the number of teachers who have added language exchanges as a regular 
part of the course at Dickinson College. In 2004, there were one or two courses 
in French and Japanese which interacted with native speakers. For the spring 
of 2013, 22 courses are scheduled in Spanish, Japanese, French, German, 
Arabic and Russian and several more are expected before the beginning of 
the semester. 

The exchanges have proven to be popular with students as well. In the fall 
of 2008, teachers added four questions to the course evaluations about the 
exchanges via Skype. Roughly 90% of the students from the five Spanish 
courses, two Italian courses and one German course enjoyed the exchanges 
and thought they were beneficial to their language learning. A survey of 
Japanese students in 2007 demonstrated similar results with students giving 
an average rating of 4.9 on a scale of one to six from strongly disagree to 
strongly agree on questions about their enjoyment and perceived effectiveness 
of the exchanges. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

The Mixxer began and still is almost exclusively an individual project, although 
faculty from a number of departments use the system and have at times requested 
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a feature. The most important example being the request from a Japanese teacher 
to build the “event” function, which has since been modified to make it easier 
for any teacher on the site to more easily organize events and have learners 
seamlessly connect via Skype. 

Because a single person develops the site in addition to organizing most of 
the exchanges, it was important to find a system that made development as 
easy as possible, could scale to a large number of users, and would be free 
for the college. The original site was created from scratch using Microsoft’s 
.NET framework; however, the project moved to Drupal when it became clear 
that a significant amount of programming effort would be saved by changing 
platforms and using Drupal’s modules to add social networking functions 
such as messaging, contacts, and blogs. Instead of having to write extensive 
code for each of these functions as is done with .NET, Drupal already has 
modules that only need to be configured and occasionally modified with a 
few lines of php. Drupal has also become increasingly popular in education, 
and they’ve released distributions with modules already installed for many 
common uses in education including department websites, digital humanities, 
and courses. 


4. In practice 

There are three principal ways that instructors use the Mixxer web site to 
connect their students with native speakers. The most common is to have 
the students register on their own, find a partner using the search function 
as seen in Figure 2, and complete the exchanges as homework. It’s best to 
instruct students to have a topic and questions before the exchange. This is 
especially true for beginner and low-intermediate students. Because this 
does involve coordinating times with a stranger, one should be as flexible as 
possible concerning due dates. By assigning a certain number of exchanges per 
month or semester instead of per week, students with some planning can still 
complete the assignment even if their first partner has technical difficulties or 
is otherwise unreliable. Even if a student has difficulty connecting with their 
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first partner, native English speakers should never have any difficulty finding 
another partner rather quickly with whom they can exchange on a regular basis. 


Figure 2. An individual search in the Mixxer 


Create Group My Groups All Groups Events My Friends Lessons Request Confirmation 

The Mixxer 

Language Exchange for Everyone 

Home Inbox My blog View Blogs Write Post FAQ bryantt Log out 


Home 


bryantt | Log out 

Q 

Profile Search 

Language you are 
learning 

Japanese [»] 

Your native language 
English 0 

Country 

(field_country) 

- Any - 0 

Apply 


Language Interface 

• Eft** 

* English 


Individual Profile Search 



Age Last Created Comments and Descnpbon 
access date 


54 6 sec 28 Apr I am 54years old lhave a husband,two 

children. I want to practice English. 


Japan 


27 1 min 22 Apr HI. I'm Kel, living In ToKyo. I used to live In 

47 sec Vancouver for 2 years, but my English is 

still poor. I need help with learning English 
and would like to make friends. Thanks. 


Japan 



At Dickinson College, the most frequently used function to connect students 
is by using the “events”. For the event, either the technologist or a teacher at 
the college announce the day and time on the website. Users who match the 
language profile then receive an invitation with a link where they can sign up. 
The instructor who organized the event can then see a list of users who signed 
up along with contact infonnation as seen in Figure 3. On the day of the event, 
students meet in the computer lab. A text chat is sent via Skype to all of the 
native speakers who had signed up to take attendance. These Skype names are 
distributed among students who then initiate the call. For instructors interested 
in how the events work, a video is available on YouTube. 
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Figure 3. Scheduling an event in the Mixxer 


Important: Please remember, this form should only be used for language exchange events. Any other use of 
this form will be considered spam, and I will block your account. 

Step #l 

Native language of your students 
English [a] 

Language your students are learning. Native speakers of this language will be invited. 



Items per page 

1000 [a] Apply 


E9 


1 Country 

1 Age 

El 

Dannielg 

Dominican Republic 

32 

El 

julia B 

Spain 

23 

0 

luis rdz 

Mexico 

22 

0 

Abstang 

Mexico 

27 

0 

Anectar 

Spain 

24 

0 

Paisa 

Mexico 

28 

0 

StephMailen 

Switzerland 

22 

0 

Flaki2012 

Colombia 

24 

0 

Silvan a 25 

Spain 

25 

0 

Dolors.r.dM 

Spain 

47 

0 

janacru 

Spain 

28 

0 

Nikel 

Spain 


0 

oscaraliagacolom 

Spain 

40 

0 

andrewcol 

Colombia 

27 

0 

Johnnie 

Spain 

25 

0 

igorio 

Spain 

39 

0 

Jorge_83 

Spain 

29 

0 

Ryomawon 



0 

Esteban17 

Chile 

18 

__ « _ 


The disadvantage of the event format is that class time is required. The major 
benefit is that every student is able to connect every time, making for a more 
positive experience for the students as well as the teacher. Because there is a 
pool of individual users already connected on Skype, it is possible to match 
those connected with Dickinson students one-to-one using any extras to create 
group calls of three people. It is also less stressful for the students knowing their 
teacher is available for help. For this reason even if a teacher plans to assign 
exchanges outside of class, it is recommended to have one in-class event in order 
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for students to gain some confidence and at least one contact. This function 
is available to any user on the site with teacher permission. Any professional 
educator is welcome to create an account on the site and then email bryantt@ 
dickinson.edu to gain this additional access along with more detailed instructions. 

The final and original method for connecting students is the class search. 
This function is also only available to teachers and allows them to search for 
partner classes. As mentioned earlier, differing schedules, expectations and 
technical capabilities can make class to class partnerships very challenging. 
When successful, however, the benefits can make the additional planning time 
worthwhile, allowing students to develop relationships and work together on 
long-term projects. To minimize the difficulties and take advantage of the 
positive aspects of these exchanges, it is vital that teachers from both sides have 
a clear understanding of each other’s class goals and expectations, and that they 
clearly communicate these specifics with their students. 


5. Conclusion 

When thinking of open resources available to educators, one usually thinks 
of content. There certainly has been an explosion of excellent digital items 
available to educators ranging from YouTube clips of everyday language to high 
quality maps, images and 3D representations from the world’s top museums. 
Indeed, they have become so numerous that the principal challenge has shifted 
from the creation of these individual resources to the creation and development 
of multiple interlinked databases that allow these resources to be found and 
presented in useful ways for teaching and research. However as more language 
instructors focus on communication, the ability to connect easily and reliably, 
asynchronously or in real time, and via text or audio is the most important 
advance in web-based technology over the past ten years. Students certainly 
benefit from the increased exposure to one-on-one communication with a native 
speaker linguistically, but it is at least as important as a way of providing students 
with an immediate practical use for their study and as a personal introduction to 
a culture with which they will hopefully engage for the rest of their lives. 
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Useful links 


Drupal: https://drupal.org/node/1237536 

The Mixxer: http://www.language-exchanges.org 

Video of creating a Mixxer event: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XwM2_sktNSo 
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3 eComma: An Open Source Tool 
for Collaborative L2 Reading 

Carl Blyth 1 


Abstract 

R eading has increasingly become a social activity thanks to the rise of 
e-readers such as iPads and Kindles. This means that people can now 
carry on Internet-mediated conversations with others about the texts they are 
reading. This case study describes eComma, an open source web application 
for textual annotation developed by the Center for Open Educational 
Resources and Language Learning (COERLL). eComma turns reading 
into a group activity during which learners help each other understand a 
text. Lor example, readers mark up a digital text with tags and comments 
to which other readers may respond. Tags and comments are automatically 
displayed as word clouds for further analysis. Social reading tools such 
as eComma provide readers with valuable guidance and feedback during 
the reading process and thus allow learners to analyze a text together in a 
more collaborative and exploratory manner. Originally conceived as a tool 
to facilitate close-reading activities in the English literature classroom, this 
case study recounts how second language teachers are exploring eComma’s 
potential. It is shown that eComma helps language learners’ deal more 
effectively with unknown vocabulary and grammar. In addition, eComma’s 
hypermedia environment heightens language learners’ awareness of the 
process of textual interpretation. 


Keywords: annotation, close reading, collaborative learning, multiple literacies, 
social reading. 
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Context: Reading literary texts 
in a foreign language 


Carl Blyth 


Foreign-language learners frequently complain that reading literary texts can 
be a frustrating experience, mainly because of the hours spent hunting for 
definitions in the dictionary. And yet, there is great benefit to be gained from 
reading ‘real’ texts, rather than pedagogically ‘doctored’ texts so prevalent in 
the beginning stages of language study. Teachers sometimes attempt to solve 
this problem by providing lessons on reading strategies, especially the merits 
of contextual guessing. Teachers also try to lighten the reading load by glossing 
texts for learners. For example, LitGloss, an open access project from the 
University of Buffalo, provides digital versions of many foreign language short 
stories and poems that include grammatical and cultural glosses. Unfortunately, 
glosses are no panacea. In fact, glosses can actually make learners more passive 
and less apt to struggle with the demands of reading. 

In 2009, a new tool called eComma was created to help struggling learners 
overcome the problems associated with the close reading of literary texts. 
Designed by faculty and graduate students from the Department of English 
at the University of Texas at Austin, the tool’s main purpose was to enable a 
group of readers to build a commentary on a text and to search, display, and 
share the commentary online in a more pliable form than had previously been 
available. The tool was the result of a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Flumanities, an independent agency of the US federal government and one of 
the largest funders of humanities projects in the United States. The tool was also 
partially funded by an internal grant from the University of Texas at Austin. In 
concrete terms, eComma provided a suite of free annotation tools and an online 
space for learners to read in a collaborative fashion. 

Originally conceived to facilitate close-reading activities in the English literature 
classroom, the tool was soon adapted to the second language classroom. After 
all, reading foreign language texts - literary or non-literary - requires a close, 
word-by-word approach to textual interpretation. In essence, eComma allowed 
learners to ‘crowd source’ their reading burdens by turning a solitary activity 
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into a group activity. In addition to relieving learners’ frustrations over unknown 
vocabulary and grammar, eComma’s hypermedia environment heightened 
learners’ awareness of the process of textual interpretation. 

The new tool gave rise to new pedagogical practices by turning reading into 
a social activity where different readers made different kinds of contributions 
to meaning-making teams. Some readers enjoyed looking up words in the 
dictionary. Other readers preferred tackling grammatical problems. And the 
teacher would often personalize the activity even further by assigning readers 
different roles to play in the process of interpreting a text. For example, the 
English literature teacher often began the lesson by handing each learner a note 
card on which was written a rhetorical device. Next, the learner quickly scanned 
the text on the computer and highlighted examples of the rhetorical device. After 
approximately ten minutes, the class had thoroughly marked up the poem with 
annotations for such tropes as simile, synecdoche and metonymy. After several 
more passes through the text, the learners were finally allowed to “read” the text 
in its entirety and to share their interpretations with each other. The result was an 
online, interpretive activity in which all learners seemed to be deeply engaged, 
in sum, social reading and collaborative annotation tools helped learners who 
were struggling with the demands of difficult readings by allowing them to 
become members of a team. Traditional approaches to reading force learners to 
perform the same task, that is, to read the text alone. In contrast, social reading 
allows learners to negotiate strategies for “dividing and conquering the text” 
with their classmates. 


2. Intended outcomes: An open 
source tool for social reading 

A year later, the developers of eComma granted COERLL (Center for Open 
Educational Resources and Language Learning) permission to reprogram 
the software in Drupal, a popular open source content management system. 
COERLL is one of 15 national foreign language resource centers funded by the 
U.S. Department of Education’s Title VI Program whose mission is to produce 
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and disseminate materials and best practices for language learning. The goal was 
to create a free, open-source version of eComma for any language at any level. 
Usability testing and pilot testing in foreign language classrooms took place from 
2010-2011 at the University of Texas at Austin and at Cornell University. Based 
on these tests, COERLL undertook a complete redesign of the original eComma 
application. In addition to redesigning the interface, programmers at COERLL 
sought to assure that the new version of eComma would interact seamlessly with 
different browsers and different operating systems. Finally, another important 
goal of the redesign was to facilitate research on social reading. This was 
accomplished by allowing administrators and teachers to download the learners’ 
tags and comments as an XML file. The XML file could then be imported to a 
Google Doc for analysis. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

As a Drupal module, the new version of eComma is free and open to the public; 
however, it requires a server that runs Drupal. Similar to learning management 
systems such as Blackboard, content management systems like Drupal require 
technical support. Therefore, instructors interested in using eComma must first 
contact their computer support staff to determine whether Drupal is available on 
their campus. All necessary technical information about the eComma module 
can be found on eComma’s Developer page. Directions on how to set up classes 
and upload texts can be found on the eComma technical page. eComma’s system 
requirements for OSX 10.6 are Safari 5, Firefox 10 and Chrome 17 or higher. 
For Windows 7 computers, Firefox 10 or higher is required. Today, the open- 
source version of eComma has a brand new look and several new functionalities: 

• a website with information about pedagogical applications of social 
reading; 

• an extensive help page for users; 

• a new set of icons to enhance navigation; 
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• an easy way to download comments and display them as an XML file; 

• a simple way to import all user data to a Google docs spreadsheet for 
analysis. 


4. In practice 


Even though the open-source version of eComma has been available to the 
public for only a short time, the new website already features several classroom 
case studies based on early pilot testing (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. eComma web site 



IQ eComma a Space for Social Reading 


Analytics 

Analytics Is the discovery of meaningful patterns In data. 
Educational applications of social reading will depend heavily 
on the use of visualization to capture patterns of student 
activity. For example, teachers could use analytics to 
visualize students' meaning-making behavior as they read 
their way through a text. 


eComma + eComma Case Studies + 


What is Social Reading? 


“Turn Any Book into a Digital Classroom" (Subtext, iPad application) 

Subtext is a free iPad app that allows classroom groups to exchange Ideas In the pages of digital texts. You can 
also layer in enrichment materials, assignments and quizzes—opening up almost limitless opportunities to engage 
students and foster analysis and writing skills. Watch video » 


Improve 

textual 

understanding 


Testing &Adoplng eComma + 


The first case study was based on a graduate course on linguistic variation 
in French-speaking societies at the University of Texas at Austin. For this 
activity, the teacher had the learners read a text written in Louisiana Creole, 
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a short story titled “ L’espoir ”. Since there is no standard way to write 
Louisiana Creole, the author invented his own spellings, borrowing heavily 
from French orthography. The teacher told the learners to annotate as many 
variable spellings as they could find. To help them with the task, the teacher 
demonstrated how to use eComma’s word cloud feature to compare spellings 
(Figure 2). A word cloud is an alphabetical display of all the words that occur 
in a text in terms of their frequency - the more frequent the word in the text, 
the bigger the word in the cloud. 


Figure 2. Word cloud in eComma 
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1 
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2 
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Several eComma features were useful for guiding in-class discussion. The 
teacher employed the heat maps to draw learners’ attention to heavily annotated 
passages (Figure 3). This led to a discussion about the distribution of different 
forms of variation found in different parts of the text. 

The teacher also used the user list feature to display the comments of individual 
users (Figure 4). This feature allowed the teacher to demonstrate that some 
learners paid more attention to nominal morphology and other learners were 
drawn to verbal morphology. Again, this insight became fodder for further 
discussion about learning styles and individual differences indexed by the 
learners’ patterns of annotations. 
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Figure 3. Heat map 
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Figure 4. User list 



This case study of eComma demonstrates a consciousness-raising activity that 
is often used in second language classrooms to help learners discover form¬ 
meaning pairings. A more common example of this type of form-focused 
activity would be to have learners annotate different past tense forms found in a 
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narrative text, e.g. preterite vs. imperfect. Comparing the different highlighted 
verb forms in context would help learners to develop their own hypotheses about 
the meanings of the narrative past tenses. The same could be done for other 
formal categories: singular vs. plural, definite vs. indefinite, active vs. passive, 
indicative vs. subjunctive. 

The second case study came from its use in a fourth semester French course at 
the University of Texas at Austin. The teacher instructed the learners to annotate 
the poem “ Liberte ” by Paul Eluard (1942) in either English or French as part 
of their homework assignment, an example of an asynchronous use of the tool. 
The learners were to comment on how the surrealist poem’s non-sequiturs and 
odd juxtapositions made them feel. The teacher was pleased to discover that 
learners often replied to each other’s comments, evidence that they were reading 
each other in addition to reading the text. And finally, a few of the learners did 
something unexpected but very much in keeping with the surrealist text - they 
annotated the text with visual images taken from surrealist paintings! It was an 
excellent use of multimodal glosses that extended the previous day’s discussion 
of the interaction between literature and the visual arts. 

The third case study described how a teacher of beginner French at Cornell 
University devised a mid-semester reading activity that incorporated eComma. 
To supplement the textbook, the teacher compiled a selection of prose poems 
from Dany Laferriere’s (1994) Chronique de la derive douce, a book that 
recounts the first year that Laferriere spent in Canada as a refugee from the 
Duvalier regime in Haiti. As homework, the teacher had her learners read one 
of the poems online and share their exploratory commentaries on eComma 
in English. She followed this activity with a worksheet to assess her learners’ 
comprehension. Based on her eComma “experiment”, the teacher drew some 
preliminary conclusions about social reading: 

• it precludes the need for certain kinds of pre-reading activities, especially 
those that forestall the productive process of grappling with meaning¬ 
making; 
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• it models effective reading strategies for learners who may not employ 
them on a regular basis; 

• the inductive nature of social reading (discovering meaning through social 
interaction) heightens appreciation of the text and of the fruitfulness of 
collaboration. 

The fourth case study was based on a graduate level course titled Literacy 
through Literature taught by a teacher of German at the University of Arizona. 
The course explored the role that literary texts and aesthetic reading played 
in the development of second language literacies. Literacy was used in the 
course both in the traditional sense of the reading of printed texts and in the 
wider sense of multiliteracies, which include social and cultural literacies as 
well as new media literacies. One of the readings for the course was a chapter 
from narratologist Marie-Laure Ryan’s (2001) book Narrative as Virtual 
Reality on immersivity and interactivity as two modes of reading narrative 
texts. At the end of this chapter, Ryan introduces an example from the book If 
on a Winter’s Night a Traveler by Italo Calvino (1979). The teacher decided 
to implement eComma in a synchronous activity that allowed her learners to 
consider Ryan’s distinction between immersive and interactive reading, and 
to examine what kinds of pedagogical interventions might encourage one 
or the other mode of engagement. Here is how the teacher described what 
happened: 

“After the first few learners had created annotations, 1 noticed that almost 
everything that had been posted was an experiential response. I added a 
couple of comments of my own, including one about Calvino’s use of the 
second person. 1 was curious to see if learners would follow my lead or 
if they would continue to post about their personal reading experiences. 
A couple of people did respond to my comment... [These comments] 
yielded productive material for our in-class discussion of the degree to 
which a text encourages either immersive or interactive readings. While 
[one learner] attempted to build upon what 1 had said by identifying 
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other familiar literacy practices in which the second person was used, 
the better portion of the annotations pertained to their personal reading 
experiences. Many of these related to the particular experience of working 
with eComma.” 

The teacher reported that while some learners experienced initial difficulty 
learning to annotate the text (she hadn’t given the learners an introduction to 
the software since she felt it was so transparent), all agreed that the software 
held potential for working with texts in an L2 context. They appeared to be 
most excited about the flexibility of the software. Several noted that the program 
could also be used as a space to share learners’ findings during a text-anchored 
Internet research activity. 


5. Conclusion 

OERs (Open Educational Resources) represent a heterogeneous group of 
materials that fall on a continuum of size and complexity - from the large-scale 
OERs such as online courses produced by well-funded institutions to the small- 
scale OERs such as a set of lesson plans produced by a single instructor. eComma 
constitutes a large and technically complex OER. It has been funded by two 
grants from federal agencies of the U.S. government - the National Endowment 
for the Humanities and the National Foreign Language Resource Centers. In 
addition, the development of eComma has been made possible by the resources 
of a large research university that has played a key role as an incubator for the 
pedagogical application of collaborative annotation. 

When COERLL began development of eComma several years ago, social reading 
was in its infancy and most annotation software was proprietary. Today, thanks 
to the popularity of e-readers, social reading is on the rise. As a consequence, 
more annotation tools have become publicly available. And yet, these tools are 
largely limited to specific platforms, including eComma. What is needed is an 
interoperable tool that will plug into a school’s learning management system or 
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LMS, that is, the software application used by an educational institution for the 
delivery of online courses (e.g. Blackboard, Canvas, Moodle). 

Unfortunately, the current version of eComma is programmed in Drupal 6 that 
is quickly being superseded by Drupal 7. By sharing eComma’s source code, 
COERLL hopes to lower development costs and to increase collaboration 
among interested parties. As one of the fastest growing open source content 
management platforms, Drupal has a large and active community of developers, 
many of whom work at universities and colleges. Regardless of eComma ’s future, 
COERLL aims to create a community of practice around open annotation tools 
that will bring together teachers, learners, researchers and developers interested 
in exploring the pedagogical affordances of social forms of digital reading. 


Useful links 

Center for Open Educational Resources and Language Learning (COERLL) http://www. 

coerll.utexas.edu/ 

Drupal https://drapal.org/ 

eComma Developer Page http://ecomma.coerll.utexas.edu/ecomma-developer-page/ 
eComma Technical Page https://drapal.org/sandbox/coerll/1782670 
eComma Website http://ecomma.coerll.utexas.edu/ 

LitGloss http://litgloss.buffalo.edu/litgloss/about-litgloss.shtml 
National Endowment for the Humanities http://www.neh.gov/ 

University of Texas at Austin https://www.utexas.edu/ 
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4 The Linkedup Project: 

An Online Repository for Language Teachers 

Anna Motzo 1 


Abstract 

L inkedUp is a repository of open educational resources (OER) aimed at 
language teachers and learners between 4-19 years. The main aim of 
the project was to tackle the shortage of free high quality online materials. 
The author examines how the use of technology and a ‘learner-centred’ 
approach led to the creation of engaging new learning activities. During the 
creative process, emphasis was placed on collaboration and openness with 
participants encouraged to share ideas throughout the project. This case 
study focuses on one project whose aim was to combine language learning 
with business studies and illustrates how learners, through a mixture of 
formal and informal activities and settings, contributed to the creation of 
the learning materials. It reports on how this creative engagement led to 
an increase in both the learners’ participation in the learning experience 
and in their appreciation of the importance of gaining transferable skills. 
At the end of the project a collection of reusable and adaptable digital 
and interactive materials was added to the site. This case study is part of 
a growing body of research on how the OER movement is democratising 
learning. However, as many of these projects still rely on short-term 
external funding, concerns are expressed about whether OER repositories 
are sustainable in the long term. 


Keywords: Italian, language learning and teaching, learner-centred approach, open 
educational resources, technology. 
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1. Context 

The LinkedUp Award Scheme ran between 2009 and 2011 and was aimed at 
producing innovative and creative teaching materials for language teachers 
in primary, secondary and post-16 settings. It was the product of a fruitful 
collaboration between various UK based language associations and led by the 

Association for Language Learning (ALL). 

The Association for Language Learning is an association for teachers of foreign 
languages at all levels which provides professional development activities and 
is responsible for a series of language learning and teaching publications. ALL 
led the LinkedUp scheme together with Links into Languages: a language 
specialist consortium led by the Subject Centre for Languages, Linguistics 
and Area Studies based at the University of Southampton (which specialises 
in educational projects and professional development for language teachers) 
and the Specialist Schools and Academies Trust, a non-for-profit organisation 
which aims to raise learner achievement levels in schools in England and 
internationally. 

The main principle of the award scheme was ‘learning through sharing’ 
and participants were encouraged to share ideas and work together in the 
creation of an online repository specifically designed for language teachers. 
The platform was also viewed as a staff development opportunity since the 
development of new teaching approaches and ideas were an integral part of 
the projects. 

The scheme encouraged collaboration between different institutions and 
contributions from different areas of expertise. It funded four types of 
collaborative projects that encompassed ten different themes which reflected 
national priorities in language learning, such as the need to address aspects of 
the national curriculum which most required further development. The types 
of funded projects included partnerships coordinated by a school, a 16-19 
college, a local education authority, a teacher training provider or a university 
language department. 
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The project themes included re-engaging hard to reach pupils in language 
learning; supporting and recognising pupils’ home languages and/or plurilingual 
approaches to language learning; developing pupils’ linguistic independence and 
confidence in speaking; encouraging employer engagement in language learning 
(supported by CILT, the National Centre for Languages); building languages 
into work-related learning for 14-19 year olds and creating a smooth pathway of 
progression between key stages. By August 2011, the scheme had managed to 
fund 112 projects across the UK. 

This case study focuses on a LinkedUp funded project entitled ‘The Language 
of Business’, led by the author in the academic year 2009-2010 while working 
as Italian lecturer and language coordinator at City of Westminster College 
(CWC), an inner-London Further Education College. In order to widen 
learner range of professional competence and future employability in a global 
business environment, CWC offered a variety of vocational courses including 
work based National Vocational Qualification (NVQ) awards in languages (in 
French, Italian and Spanish) at levels 1 and 2 (equivalent to beginners or Al- 
A2 Common European Framework), to post-16 learners enrolled in a Business 
and Technology Educational Council (BTEC) National Diploma in Business, 
which is a vocational qualification rated at level 3 on the National Qualification 
Framework. However, as the NVQ Languages units were not formally integrated 
into the Diploma in the Business course, learners consistently undervalued the 
language component and its relevance leading to repeatedly low rates of attainment. 

In collaboration with the business teaching team, it was decided to run a pilot 
course of Integrated BTEC Diploma in Business with Italian and the author 
produced a new syllabus and new interactive online learning material. It was 
in this context that the LinkedUp project management team were approached. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The main purpose of the pilot was to enhance learners’ motivation and language 
skills by increasing their engagement in language learning. The experiment 
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focused on only one language - Italian - as it was the most at risk within the 
College. 

The project priorities were identified as the need to rethink the way languages 
were delivered and the crucial importance of learners obtaining realistic out- 
of-classroom language experience designed to develop both their language and 
business awareness and competence. Five specific outcomes were set: 

• to offer an alternative language delivery model for languages at CWC in 
business diploma courses; 

• to increase learners engagement in language learning; 

• to improve linguistic progression and motivation; 

• to promote integration of language and business by working closely with 
professionals who use languages in their day to day jobs; 

• to produce a new cutting-edge, online learning resource pack specifically 
tailored to NVQ Italian language students enrolled on a business Diploma 
course. 

In order to achieve the above mentioned outcomes, a new scheme of work, 
which integrated NVQ Italian into the Business units, was written and new 
teaching and learning resources specifically based on interactive, authentic and 
innovative material were devised. Specific task-based activities for the learners 
were set by the author in collaboration with the business studies representatives 
and supervised by the business studies coordinator in order to ensure that the 
tasks fitted with the curriculum. 

The crucial innovation of the pilot was that learners, through the in situ 
element, were helped to develop a wide range of appropriate technical business 
vocabulary and linguistic structures suitable to their levels. The pilot also 
encouraged students to sharpen their business communication skills by setting 
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specific tasks which involved: following employers’ instructions, carrying out 
market research, making formal presentations, writing reports and taking part 
in a focus group. 

All the briefs and tasks were filmed and subsequently new interactive learning 
activities were created and eventually added to the LinkedUp repository for 
other teachers to use, adapt and modify. One further aim was to help develop the 
interest and awareness of students who were not directly involved in the project. 

By doing so, ‘The Language of Business’ project addressed the two main aims 
of the LinkedUp award scheme: 

• to address national priorities in language learning; 

• to tackle the shortage of good online materials by producing a bank 
of innovative and creative new resources which are freely available to 
teachers and learners. 


3. Nuts and bolts: 

‘The Language of Business’ project in detail 

The pilot was organised in accordance with the parameters set by LinkedUp. 
Specifically, the author was appointed project leader and worked mainly with 
three business organisations: 

• Lavazza, the Italian coffee maker; 

• Giacobazzi, an Italian deli shop based in Hampstead, North London; 

• I-mage, an Italian PR and Marketing organisation based in London. 

The project leader’s main duties were to liaise with the other project partners, 
coordinate schedules of activities, maintain regular contact with the LinkedUp 
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management team, produce a report at the end of each phase of the project and 
eventually write and produce the new teaching material for the repository. In 
order to guarantee efficiency, all partners and learners had to agree in advance 
the schedule of work and three meetings (one for each project phase) were 
organised with each business. The pilot consisted of three phases: 

• preparation: a period of 6 weeks of detailed planning; 

• implementation: a period of 3 months during which the project was 
carried out with a group of 10 students; 

• resources development: a period of 2 months in which the resources 
were produced and the materials eventually disseminated. 

Initially, a shared Google workspace was set up for partners to communicate 
and share documents, although emails and telephone calls remained the most 
used forms of communication. Secondly, an action plan was devised to both 
set the agenda for visits and meetings and set deadlines for the completion of 
activities. 

During the first phase the main representatives planned a set of activities and 
tasks for students to carry out during the second phase. The team capitalised on 
each business’ particular area of expertise and the activities were planned in such 
a way that, by completing each task, students would provide evidence of having 
achieved specific language and business based outcomes. 

Specific business areas which would provide the context for the activities were 
selected: 

• Marketing; 

• PR; 

• Customer Care; 

• Market Research; 

• Investigating business. 
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Whereas the focus in the language component was on the: 

• development of specific/technical vocabulary; 

• development of basic language structures; 

• acquisition of basic grammar. 

During the second phase, the project involved: 

• visits to the business partners; 

• producing videos and audio recordings featuring both businesses and 
students; 

• hosting a lecture on Marketing by one of the business partners. 

Finally, during the third phase the learning material was produced using videos, 
PowerPoint presentations and Word documents. All the resources were tested 
in the college first and were uploaded in the college’s Moodle platform so that 
students could work on the material both in the classroom and independently. 
Students were also encouraged to use this platform to work collaboratively in the 
development of wikis to improve Italian business vocabulary. 


4. In practice: A practical example 

of the type of resources produced 

‘The Language of Business’ project was designed to be learner-centred, fun 
and innovative. All the language learning workshops were run face-to-face 
and they were carried out both in the classroom (formal learning), and out-of 
the classroom in a business environment (informal learning). The language 
approach used in both formal and informal settings was communicative and 
based on the ‘chunks theory’ as it was thought that this would suit beginners 
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best (Krishnamurthy, 2002). Nevertheless, they occasionally had to deal with 
quite complex language structures and vocabulary. This approach was reflected 
in the production phase of the resources. These focused on: 

• giving a business presentation; 

• giving a demonstration; 

• following instructions. 

All the material produced, in accordance with the LinkedUp scheme’s directives, 
was divided into the following sessions: 

• general files: documents providing an overview of the specific project; 

• resources for pupils: main learning material pack which included activity 
aims and objectives, stimuli (audio/visual format) and activity templates; 

• further resources for pupils: testimonials, feedback, students sample of 
work; 

• resources from the partner school. 

4.1. Structure of the activities 

Each set of activities has clear language and business objectives (Figure 1 and 
Figure 2). 

Each set of activities starts with a stimulus. In this example (see Figure 3), a 
video interview with the Marketing team of Lavazza UK was produced, followed 
by the creation of learning activities which were used both interactively via an 
interactive whiteboard and as a printed worksheet 1 . 


1. See ‘Lavazza filmed interview in Italian’, http://www.linksintolanguages.ac.uk/resources/2354. 
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Figure 1. The front page of the Lavazza Case-study 



NVQ Italian and 
Business 
Case Study: 
Lavazza - 
Investigating a 
business 


LinkedUp project: The 

language of business 



Figure 2. The unit’s objectives 


In this unit you will 


Language objectives 

• explore new vocabulary 
relevant to the language 
of business 

• produce a report on 
another coffee brand of 
your choice 


Business objectives 

• investigate Lavazza, a 
successful international 
Italian business 

• watch a video and 
discover the business 
strategies used by 
Lavazza 


Figure 3. The video interview 


Anna Motzo interviews Arianna 
Pozzan 
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Figure 4. First learning activity 


Watch the video again and concentrate on expressions 
which relate to Business and Marketing 

Example •Dipartimentl 

•Catene di supermercati 
•Settore 

•Strategie marketing 
•Sampling 


Recognising vocabulary 
related to business and 
marketing 


Figure 5. Second learning activity 


Dipartimenti in Lavazza UK 


For each department match 

1. Settore “casa" 

2. Settore “fuori casa” 

3. Settore “vending” 

4. Marketing 

5. Training 

6. Vendite 


of competence 

A. Organizza la campagna 
pubbticitaria 

B. Distribuiscei prodotti nei 
supermercati e negozi 

C. Distribuisce prodotti in uffici 

D. Contattaclienti e rivenditori 

E. Distribuiscei prodotti nei 
ristoranti, hotets, bars 

F. Seleziona it personate 

Practising writing 
full sentences 


Write then complete sentences: 

II settore casa distribuisce I prodotti nei 
supermercati e negozi 


Figure 6. Third learning activity 


Now is your turn... 

Writing a short text: report 


• Look again at slide 8 and use it as an 
example 

• Investigate another coffee brand and write a 
short report using the vocabulary learnt 

• Use the questions featured in the video as a 
framework for your research 
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Then, learning activities (Figure 4, Figure 5 and Figure 6) were created and used 
both interactively via an interactive whiteboard and as a printed worksheet 1 . 


5. Conclusion 

As stated, the author’s rationale for taking part in the LinkedUp award scheme 
was to develop more innovative and engaging materials which could be shared 
openly as an example of good open educational practice. 

During the development of the project material, the principle of openness was 
applied by: 

• opening up the context of language learning into out-of classroom 
activities; 

• sharing ideas with fellow colleagues and the project management team 
on how best to meet the set outcomes. This aspect of the process was 
pivotal to keep standards high and to minimise production of less relevant 
resources; 

• opening the language learning experience to the use of different tools and 
new media in order to make it more engaging for the learners. 

Once tested, the resources produced were published under Crown copyright 
licensing, which allows users to reproduce the material for internal circulation, 
research and teaching or training purposes, provided that the material is 
acknowledged as Crown copyright. The material can also be adapted, provided 
that the original source is acknowledged. 

The LinkedUp Scheme now contains a valuable repository of educational 
resources with a wide range of teaching materials. The dissemination of this 


1. Ibid. 
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initiative has been very successful and it was unfortunate that the scheme was 
closed in 2011 due to government funding cuts and that there are no plans to 
curate and manage the resources beyond 2013. 

Although it is conventional that government-funded projects of this kind have 
a short shelf life, it is to be hoped that some means will be found to allow the 
resources in the LinkedUp repository to find a new home, perhaps through some 
form of cross institutional collaboration. 

Acknowledgements. Kathy Wicksteed, Programme Lead, LinkedUp Award 
Scheme; David Rogers, Marketing Director, Lavazza UK; Kingsford community 
school, project school partner, South East London, UK. 
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Repurposing Open Educational 
Resources: Creating Resources 
for Use and Re-use 


Susanne Winchester 1 


Abstract 

T his case study draws on work carried out as part of an Open 
University (OU) project on collaborative writing and peer review of 
open educational resources (OER). The article focuses on one teacher’s 
experience of repurposing (i.e. re-using and adapting existing resources 
for different purposes) OER, examines how access to open repositories 
for OER can enhance teachers’ own practice and reflection process and 
illustrates the processes involved in repurposing. Selecting suitable 
resources for repurposing can be based on image suitability, resource 
format, content suitability or on information gained from teacher’s notes, 
descriptions or tags. It will also be demonstrated how resources can be 
designed for a particular teaching context and how resources can be made 
fit for re-use. The case study gives practical advice on how open images 
can be sourced and how using Creative Commons licences can assure that 
resources are shared in the way the author had intended. A checklist offers 
practitioners who are interested in using and designing OER guidance for 
the repurposing process. 


Keywords: repurposing, reversioning, creative commons, task design, re-using, 
adapting, open educational resources, OER, teacher practice. 
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1. Context 

The case study was carried out as part of the general scholarship activity at 
the Open University (OU), UK, under the umbrella of ‘Scholarship of and for 
Teaching’. It was one of 9 projects in 2011-12 and focused on the integration 
of the OU language repository LORO into the professional development of 
Associate Lecturers (here referred to as teachers) at the Department of Languages 
in the Faculty of Education and Language Studies. 

LORO, the online repository used by the Department of Languages at the OU 
came into being through a JISC funded project in 2009/10 to develop a repository 
for storing, sharing and accessing language teaching resources and was launched 
in January 2010. LORO holds OER for language teaching provided by the 
Department of Languages, teachers and external users. Languages taught at 
the OU comprise Chinese, English for Academic Purposes, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and Welsh. All language courses range from beginners to 
upper intermediate, apart from Chinese and Welsh which can only be studied at 
beginners’ level, and Italian which can only be studied at beginners’ and lower 
intermediate. The resources held are used by teachers in tutorials, which can 
either take place face-to-face or via the Elluminate programme. Elluminate is a 
web conferencing programme used for delivery of online, synchronous tutorials. 
Many of the resources on LORO are specifically designed for this particular 
environment. 

The current initiative arose from the need for an opportunity for teachers to 
engage in the design process of OER in collaboration with colleagues, while 
experiencing the benefits of peer review within the LORO environment. 

The aim of the project was two-fold: firstly, to improve the functionality of 
LORO and secondly, to organise a series of staff development events with a 
focus on collaborative design of open educational resources and peer reviews. 

Twelve teachers (teaching English for Academic Purposes, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish at various levels) participated in the project, led by a project 
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team involving seven course developers/coordinators and regional language 
coordinators. 

Four groups were formed and over four meetings participants engaged in 
collaborative writing, either producing materials from scratch or, where a cross¬ 
curricular approach was taken, repurposing existing resources. The examples 
given in this article were created within the latter framework and aimed at 
beginners’ level. Each group member produced resources, which were peer 
reviewed throughout the design process. 


2. Intended outcomes: 

Understanding effective repurposing 

The author was particularly interested in understanding how resources in the 
repository can be approached for repurposing. Her own particular aims for the 
activity were: 

• exploring ways of searching for and selecting resources for repurposing; 

• repurposing resources designed for use with interactive resources for 
online teaching; 

• exploring how resources can be made fit for re-use. 

In the following sections each of these aims are addressed in detail and some 
specific observations are outlined. 


3. Nuts and bolts: Exploring ways of searching 
for and selecting resources for repurposing 

Resources in LORO can be searched in a variety of ways: by course code, 
language, language level, author or tags (browse view). While it makes sense to 
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search for activities at the same level, it is also useful to consider other levels. 
It is a great way to see colleagues’ approaches to materials design. It aids one’s 
own professional development and can encourage reflection. 

Once materials were selected for consideration for adaptation or repurposing, it 
became obvious that a more systematic approach in selecting suitable resources 
needed to be taken. The following approaches emerged: 

• selection based on image suitability; 

• selection based on resource format; 

• selection based on content suitability; 

• selection based on information gained from metadata and teacher’s 
notes/lesson plans. 

3.1. Suitability of images 

Images are an ideal way of getting language learners to speak without having 
to resort to copious instructions and text. Therefore, the first search involved 
searching for images within resources and tasks that could either be used in 
the same way as in the original resource or could be reused in a different task 
design. 

The advantage of using images from OER language resources in LORO is that a) 
they have already been selected on the grounds that they fit a language learning 
context, and b) many of them are used because they are copyright-free images or 
have sources acknowledged. However, this is not always the case and great care 
must be taken when selecting images for use and reuse. 

Wikimedia commons is a good source of images. Here, images can be searched 
by categories and licensing information accompanies each image. Royalty- 
free images can also be found on Flickr commons and Google images but it 
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is important to check any licensing attached to them by running an advanced 
search. In all cases, sources must be acknowledged. This applies also to any 
use of clip art, e.g. Microsoft or clip art from sites such as Open Clip Art 
Library. 

3.2. Resource format 

A large part of the resources held on LORO are designed for use with a web¬ 
conferencing programme. The system allows teaching resources to be uploaded 
as PowerPoint presentations, image files (png) or whiteboard files (wbd) 
amongst other formats. The advantage of using whiteboard files is that, unlike 
PowerPoint or image files, whiteboard slides can be designed with moveable 
objects, such as text boxes or images, which can be manipulated by teacher and 
learners. The majority of resources officially designed by the Open University are 
in whiteboard format, while resources from OU teachers or outside contributors 
may come in a range of formats. Therefore, in order to increase interactivity 
and to fully exploit the affordances of the tool, only resources that had been 
originally created as a whiteboard file were considered. 

3.3. Content suitability 

Browsing through a repository is more than just a search; it engages the 
practioner with examples of resources created by peers and can thus develop 
one’s own practice and open up new ways of approaching a topic. Therefore, 
where a repository does not hold any resources whose constituent parts can be 
re-used, searching through the resources can nevertheless inspire new creations 
purely based on an idea. In a distance learning environment where meeting 
fellow teachers face-to-face is a rare occasion, having the opportunity to see 
colleagues’ work and teaching methods can be beneficial and inspiring but also 
reassuring. 

One of the huge benefits of LORO is the technical facility that allows posting 
feedback and comments (Figure 1). Not only is this useful feedback for the creator 
of the resource but it is also a useful indicator for those who are considering 
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using the resource. In line with common practice elsewhere, resources can also 
be ‘liked’. 


Figure 1. Comments on a resource 




!rs Gerimde Darlington 08 Jun 2012 10 52 
Avery useful resource to practice tne weather in German I like rtf 


£| Mrs Sandra Silipo 13 Apr 2012 13:40 

This is a great way to encourage students to use authentic matenals from websites in the target language, and to 
gw* more advanced students a chance to test their skills It is also easily transferable to other languages 


Keylof Murillo Moya 26 Apr20t22342 

Hello Susanne Thanks for your resource I think it is very well organised I can see it being used also for other 
languages like Spanish Instructions are very dear Keytor 


3.4. Value of metadata 
and teacher’s notes 

Many resources (especially those produced by the OU) include teachers’ 
notes or lesson plans. These support documents are essential where materials 
themselves are not self-explanatory or where a resource was selected on the 
basis of its visual strength rather than language or level (e.g. by a teacher who 
is not proficient in the language). In those cases, any guidance relating to the 
teaching procedure is vital. In addition to teachers’ notes which, if present, 
form part of the download package, metadata in the form of a description 
of the resource, tags, creator, permissions and download rate are all helpful 
criteria in the selection process (Figure 2). Tags are particularly important 
as these are searchable and therefore the more accurately they describe the 
resource, the more effective the search. 

Having considered a variety of resources in LORO in this way, three resources 
were selected for repurposing. 
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Figure 2. Metadata attached to a resource 



4. In practice: Repurposing resources 

In the following section some specific examples are presented of how the 
repurposing process was approached. 

4.1. Repurposing images 

In the example below an Italian resource for practising directions was selected. 
This resource had already been reversioned from a Spanish resource (all 
resources mentioned here can be found in LORO). 
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Figure 3. Original Italian resource for practising directions 



3.1a Una passeggiata per la citta 
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Figure 4. German resource based on the Italian resource on directions 



The selection decision was made on the basis of suitability of the visual content 
of the activity. The resource contained very little taught language but was 
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completely relevant to German, so therefore the images could be used while 
the language could be adapted. The resource consisted of three different slides, 
including a map with moveable image tiles for learners to use in an activity on 
directions (Figure 3). 

For the first stage of the activity only images representing places in town were 
used. The activity was adapted to deal with a) gender (colour coded vocabulary) 
and b) the case endings in the question ‘Wie komme ich zum/zur...?’ (How 
do I get to the...?). The second original slide was used but here slightly more 
language scaffolding was provided to compensate for the particular difficulty 
of case endings and use of subject pronouns in German. The last stage of the 
original activity was reused without much further adaptation (Figure 4). 

4.2. Repurposing content and ideas 

In this example (Figure 5), the idea of using a weather map formed the basis 
of a weather resource. Here, too, further language scaffolding was provided 
for learners to make maximum use of the visual as a speaking stimulus. By 
including the web address the source was acknowledged but it also enabled 
future updating for anyone who wanted to repurpose this activity. 


Figure 5. Original and reversioned weather activity 



The next section of the original resource inspired another similar activity but one 
which incorporated a web search (Figure 6). 
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Figure 6. Original and reversioned table for weather activity 


Le previsioni del tempo 

Data: 5 aprile 

Der aktuelle Wetterbericht 

Stadt 

rtefsrtemperatur 

Hdeltsttctnpcratur 

Wie 1st das Wetter rtn Moment? 

Kiel 








I Citta 

Temp.min 

Temp.mass 

Previsioni 

Milano 

18 

25 

Nuvoloso 

Bremen 




Venezia 




Hannover 




Aosta 




DiissekJorr 




Bolzano 




.... 








Campobasso 




Dresden 




Frankfurt 




Bari 




Olbia 




Stuttgart 




Palermo 




Munehen 





.. . ^.. 



4.3. Repurposing led by metadata and teachers’ notes 

The third resource was selected on the basis of information gained from its 
metadata. Although the tags, containing phrases in Welsh, did not help, it was 
useful to have a description of the activity. As the images were clear and easy to 
re-use for an activity in German, the activity was divided into two parts, both, 
however, practising the past tense, just as in the original activity. In addition to 
the images, vocabulary was included to help with the decision whether to use the 
article or not when talking about what had been eaten and drunk the day before, 
using the Perfect tense (Figure 7). 


Figure 7. Original and reversioned activity to practise the past tense 
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As the next original whiteboard slide contained practice for places in town 
with a preposition, the same could be replicated for German. Considering the 
stage of study and ability of learners, more language help was needed, so before 
launching into the main activity, a matching activity was designed because 
gender was important for knowing whether to use ‘zum’ (to the + masculine or 
neuter noun) or ‘zur’ (to the + feminine noun) (Figure 8). 


Figure 8. Original and reversioned activity 



4.4. Exploring how resources can be made fit for reuse 

The project and resource design raised the question of whether resources should 
be created solely for one’s own use, or whether any consideration should be 
given as to how the resource can be used beyond the creator’s own purpose. If 
the resource is intended for maximum distribution, then it must be designed and 
‘packaged’ appropriately so that it can be located, used and repurposed. 

The following checklist aims to offer a practical approach to producing OER, 
which can easily be repurposed by others. 

Packaging for repurposing - Checklist 

• Are the images and other sources I use copyright free? Have I acknowledged 
all sources? 
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• Have I credited the original resource author? 

• Is the resource format accessible by others? If not, how can I ensure that 
access is possible? (For example, if the repository has a preview function, 
ensure that files can be previewed) Can the resource be made available in 
other formats? 

• Am I producing content that is sufficiently broad for it to be usefid for 
others? 

• Am I packaging my resource in such a way that I am providing sufficient 
information and metadata about it so that it can be found easily? 

• With whom am I sharing my work? Sharing can either be purely on an 
institutional level or can be global. This will depend on the openness of 
the repository. 

• How do 1 intend the resource to be used? How widely do I share my work 
and what do I allow users to do with my resource, i.e. how do I license 
my resource? 

Creative Commons offers a range of licences that combine different aspects such 
as attribution, non-commercial use, no derivatives and share alike (derivative 
resources must be shared under the same license as the original). The Creative 
Commons Licenses page contains detailed information on all the available 
licenses. 


5. Conclusion 

Having access to a repository consisting of colleagues’ work offers an invaluable 
insight into ways of approaching the same subject and thus provides an 
opportunity for reflection, personal and professional development. 
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At the same time, sharing our own resources means that we can extend their 
life-cycle. By sharing resources we can also make a contribution to the wider 
teaching community. If we share in a way that makes it possible for everyone to 
access our resources, we can help support colleagues, while enhancing our own 
practice through feedback and reflection. 


Useful links 

Creative Commons http://creativecommons.org 

Creative Commons (licenses) http://creativecommons.org/licenses/ 

Elluminate http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Elluminate_Live 
Flickr commons http://www.flickr.com/commons 
Google images https://www.google.co.uk/imghp?hl=en&tab=wi 
Italian resource http://loro.open.ac.uk/110 
LORO http://loro.open.ac.uk/ 

LORO (browse view) http://loro.open.ac.uk/view/ 

Open Clip Art Library http://openclipart.org/browse 
Spanish resource http://loro.open.ac.uk/3201 

Wikimedia commons (images) http://com 1 nons.wikimedia. 0 rg/wiki/Category:I 1 nages 
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A Case Study 
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Abstract 



l his case study reports on work that was carried out as part of a project 


A developed by the Open University’s Department of Languages 
(Collaborative Writing and Peer Review) between November 2011 and May 
2012. The project was led by the Open University’s LORO team and the 
participants were teachers in the Department of Languages. The teachers 
who took part in the project were interested in the collaborative production of 
OERs and in benefiting from each other’s expertise and feedback in the field 
of online and blended language teaching and learning. The authors worked 
collaboratively in producing a set of online audio-visual materials aimed 
at helping students of Italian to master the pronunciation of five specific 
sounds. This process provided an example of how the production and 
design stage of OERs (which involved goal-setting, planning, researching 
and designing activities) benefited from openness and sharing. This case 
study is addressed to members of the online teaching community who are 
interested in the sharing of resources, practices and intellectual capital as a 
means to enhance professional development and raise individual tutors’ and 
institutional profiles. 
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1. The context 

This section describes the institutional context and the specific project within 
which the authors collaboratively worked to produce a set of Italian language 
OERs. 

1.1. The OU 

The OU is a UK-wide Higher Education institution that offers distance tuition 
to adult (16+) learners. The Department of Languages currently offers language 
courses in French, German and Spanish (up to degree level) as well as Italian, 
Chinese, Welsh and English for Academic Purposes. All these modules offer 
blended tuition, i.e. a mixture of face-to-face group tutorials and online group 
tutorials (delivered through a synchronous video-conferencing tool). Learners 
and teachers can also get in contact via online asynchronous tools such as forums, 
wikis and blogs. Beginners’ modules run for 11 months, while modules at other 
levels run for 8 months. During this time learners submit their assignments 
electronically via the university’s own e-system, and receive electronic feedback 
from their teachers. Tools used to provide feedback include Audacity and .ling. 

1.2. The teachers 

Teachers are expected to take active part in the production of materials to be 
used in the face-to-face and online tutorials. They typically adapt or create 
online teaching resources (consistent with the programme followed by the 
course book) to be used on the synchronous video-conferencing tool, and are 
also encouraged to upload and share their resources on LORO {Languages 
Open Resources Online), an online repository for storing, sharing and accessing 
language-teaching resources. 

1.3. The collaborative writing and peer review project 

The main purpose of the project was to give language teachers the opportunity 
to work collaboratively to produce and share new language-specific OERs, or 
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adapt the existing ones. They were encouraged to exploit a range of synchronous 
and asynchronous tools (synchronous video-conferencing tool, forum, and 
emails, Audacity, Jing and Power Point) both for communication purposes and 
for the creation or re-adaptation of the educational resources. The objective was 
to share and publish the resources produced by each group by uploading them 
on an open repository. 

Quite early on in the project emphasis was put on the crucial role that peer 
review has in a collaborative work. Therefore, in the initial phase all project 
team members worked together in establishing the main rides of working 
collaboratively in an online environment and produced a ‘Netiquette’ for peer 
review. 

In a second phase, participants were invited to form different groups and agree 
on a specific task depending on their common interests and areas of expertise, 
and on the choice of tool. At this stage, the forum became a lively platform 
in which useful information, ideas and comments were shared amongst all the 
participants. Thanks to its openness, participants could interact with members of 
other groups and ideas emerged easily. 

During the production phase, different groups explored different working 
tools. For effective communication, members preferred emails and regular 
online conference meetings via synchronous video-conferencing tools (either 
Elluminate or Skype). The choice of tools used to create or adapt resources 
depended mainly on the type of resources the group meant to produce. 

1.4. The Italian project 

The group consisted of three teachers who had been involved in the delivery of 
the blended OU Italian Beginners’ module L195 ‘Andante’ for five years and 
Italian Intermediate module L150 ‘Vivace’ for two years. 

Each member was able to contribute a variety of relevant skills which she aspired 
to develop further. Anna Calvi had gathered experience as online language 
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teacher and writer of Italian and EAP materials for online, distance and face- 
to-face environments. Anna Motzo was an experienced face-to-face and online 
teacher of Italian who had coached opera singers, and whose areas of interest 
were pronunciation, production of learning material and e-learning. Sandra 
Silipo had worked for many years as a teacher of Italian (both face-to-face and 
online) as well as an author of Italian books, and was particularly interested in 
improving her online teaching skills and developing resources for the teaching 
of pronunciation. 


2. Intended outcomes 

This section describes the needs of online and distance language learners, the 
needs of learners of Italian regarding phonology and the specific intended 
outcomes of the Italian project. 

2.1. The learners’ needs 

The materials produced by participants to the project were intended to address 
the specific needs of online and distance learners. Studying a language through 
a distance course offers learners the advantage of working at their own pace, 
but challenges are also present. The main challenge that learners face is limited 
access to face-to-face contact with their teacher and with proficient speakers 
of the language. This can negatively affect the development of speaking skills 
and, in particular, pronunciation. There is little time to work on learners’ 
pronunciation during the tutorials, and once the tutorial is over, learners can no 
longer access a live model. In addition to this, not all learners attend tutorials, 
which are not compulsory. Particularly affected are learners who have a learning 
disability and need explicit explanations, a multi-sensory approach and more 
opportunities for practice. 

2.2. Five challenging Italian sounds 

An area which learners of Italian find particularly challenging is the 
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pronunciation of the phonemes [A], [z], [s], [j], and the double consonant /II/. 
As can be seen in Table 1 , these sounds are difficult to learn either because 
the sounds do not exist in the English language, or because they exist but are 
spelt in a different way. 


Table 1. Difficulties faced by English speakers learning to pronounce 
[A], [z], [s], [J], and the double consonant /II/ 


Phonemes 

Difficulties 

[A] (spelt /gl/) 

It does not exist in English (an approximation of it is 
the phoneme [Ij] as in the English word ‘million’). 

[z] 

It exists both in Italian and in English, but in 

English is spelt Izl, while in Italian is spelt Isl. 

[s] 

It exists in English and is spelt Isl. In Italian spelling 

Isl corresponds either to phoneme [z] or phoneme [s] 
(depending on the position in the word, on the phonemes 
that precede or follow it and also on regional variations). 

in 

It exists in English but has a different spelling from 
the Italian (English /sh/, Italian /sci/, /see/). 

The double consonant 
sound /II/ 

It does not exist in English 


2.3. Intended outcomes of the Italian project 

The goal was to produce resources which would help learners of Italian to 
improve their pronunciation of individual phonemes. The aim was therefore to 
design materials that would: 

• help learners to recognize and pronounce the phonemes [A], [z], [s], [Jj. 
and the double consonant /II/; 

• provide them with easily accessible explanations and opportunities for 
practice. 

Another goal was to develop professionally and improve support techniques. 
It was therefore hoped that as a result of the project the authors would be 
better able to: 
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• prepare learners for oral assignments; 

• provide effective feedback on assignments; 

• produce multimodal materials involving the use of sound and visuals 
(images and text); 

• use Jing in combination with PowerPoint; 

• work collaboratively with colleagues. 

Overall, the authors felt that the project would help them become more 
autonomous not only in their effort to develop professionally but also in 
their ability to produce materials that suit their teaching styles and learners’ 
needs. 

Finally, the authors also wanted their project to have a wider impact, so they 
planned to produce resources that could: 

• contribute to the delivery of the Italian beginners and intermediate 
modules; 

• constitute an example of good practice and attract useful feedback; 

• be made available to our OU colleagues and the wider teaching 
community. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

The authors started by discussing which tools would best help them to meet 
their goals. They agreed that the best way to produce multimodal materials 
incorporating sound and visuals would be to create a PowerPoint presentation 
and incorporate it in Jing before uploading it on LORO. 
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PowerPoint is a versatile tool normally used in both face-to-face and online 
tutorials. PP presentations can be easily uploaded on Elluminate and can also 
be easily shared with learners if they want to go over the language they have 
practised during a tutorial. 

Jing is a screencasting computer program launched in 2007 by the TechSmith 
Corporation. The software takes a picture or video (image and sound) of the 
user’s computer screen and uploads it to the Web. When the pictures or videos 
are uploaded to the web, Jing automatically creates a URL that can be shared 
with others. There are several reasons why Jing fitted in with the authors’ 
objectives: it has a simple format, is user-friendly and is compatible with both 
Macintosh and Microsoft Windows. Users must sign up for an account before 
using the software, but registration is free, and there is no need to register and/or 
download the software in order to access the URL. All that learners need to do in 
order to access a recording is click on a link to open a web page. Jing recordings 
can be uploaded and shared on LORO, can be shared via their web link, and can 
be opened on Elluminate. 


4. In practice: 

Three Italian tongue twisters 

After agreeing which tools would be used, the project group members had to 
choose the content of the recordings: a short text (Jing recordings cannot be 
more than 5 minutes long) which could be used as a basis for pronunciation 
practice. 

Tongue twisters were used for three reasons. First of all, in Italy tongue twisters 
are commonly used in primary schools to teach children specific spellings and 
the related sounds, and to help them to develop fluency. Tongue twisters also 
stimulate repetition which in turn helps learners to acquire confidence and 
develop fluency. Finally, tongue twisters are motivating as they bring an element 
of fun to the learning process, as well as an insight into Italian culture. 
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Three relevant tongue twisters were selected and each author created a PowerPoint 
presentation focussing on one of them. The presentation was then recorded on 
Jing, and the URLs of the material produced were posted on the project forum. 
This allowed the authors to edit their work thanks to valuable feedback and 
comments from their colleagues. Finally, the resources were uploaded on LORO 
so that they could be accessed by colleagues. 

The three presentations (La pronuncia della lettera ‘s’; Double consonants 
in Italian: a tongue-twister; Pronouncing the Italian sound ‘gl’) are similarly 
structured, in order to provide consistency, but not identical, because they allow 
for variation depending on the sounds presented. 

The first slide (or set of slides) provides a visual representation of how to move 
the mouth in order to produce the selected sound. A voice-over explains how 
to produce the selected sounds (see Figure 1). 

Figure 1. How to articulate the sound 



The second slide (or set of slides) provides words from the tongue twisters 
which contain the different selected sounds. A voice-over reads the words 

(see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Examples from the tongue twister 



If necessary, the different sounds presented are compared in a new slide with 
both a visual and an auditory stimulus (see Figure 3). 

Figure 3. Comparison of sounds 



The whole tongue twister is introduced line by line, together with a visual aid 
(either drawing or picture) which illustrates and encapsulates the tongue twister 
through an image (see Figure 4). 
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Figure 4. The tongue twister 


Apelle figlio di Apollo 
fece una palla di pelle di polio 
tutti i pesci vennero a galla 
per vedere la palla di pelle di polio 
fatta da Apelle figlio di Apollo. 


The final slide provides the translation in English (see Figure 5). 
Figure 5. Translation of the tongue twister 


Apelle figlio di Apollo 

Apelle, son of Apollo, 

fece una palla di pelle di polio 

made a ball with the skin of a chicken 

tutti i pesci vennero a galla 

all the fish came up to the surface of the sea 

per vedere la palla di pelle di polio 

in order to see the ball made with the skin of a chicken 

fatta da Apelle figlio di Apollo. 

made by Apelle, son of Apollo. 




Two members of the group used the resources in their tutorials. In one case 
the teacher presented them in a face-to-face tutorial (using PowerPoint) and 
then sent the URL of the Jing videos to the learners so that they could practise 
again on their own. In the other case, the activity was carried out online by 
uploading the Jing video on Elluminate. The learners were then encouraged to 
save it for practice and to record their voice using Audacity or another audio 
recording facility. 
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5. Conclusion 

This collaborative experience can be evaluated in terms of the resources created, 
the process adopted and the professional skills and understandings gained by its 
participants. 

5.1. The resources 

The resources produced constitute a good example of OERs. From a pedagogical 
point of view, they have a clear objective and this is relevant to teachers teaching 
an Italian course to English speakers as they focus on difficulties that English 
speakers generally face. 

They are free and easily accessible through the LORO repository and re¬ 
usable by other teachers within and outside the university. Teachers can also 
choose to use them as templates when they design their own presentations 
and draw inspiration from them to develop similar resources to support 
learners of other languages. Although resources uploaded on LORO are 
not formally evaluated by module teams, users are encouraged to post their 
comments on them. 

The resources were created under the Creative Commons Attribution Only 
Licence principle which means users are free to modify the original material, 
provided that the creator is acknowledged, and they can be modified because 
other users can access the PowerPoint presentation and use it as a template to 
create their own resource. In addition, other users can vary the way in which the 
resources are exploited to promote learning. For instance, both the PowerPoint 
slides and Jing videos can be made available to learners through a range of 
online enviromnents and applications such as websites, online classrooms, tutor 
group forums, e-mails and e-feedback as well as face-to-face lessons. 

Finally, the materials are also interactive in that the learner is encouraged to 
repeat after the teacher and, as they follow a multi-modal approach, they are 
likely to appeal to many learners and more effectively support language learning. 
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5.2. The collaborative process 

In terms of the collaborative process, the experience has been successful. The 
authors have relied on peer review as a quality assurance tool and have been able 
to fully exploit their different competences and therefore have complemented 
each other in every stage of the process. Competences included the ability to 
teach pronunciation and use Jing as well as the ability to create resources, or to 
find and adapt openly licensed resources such as resource books, drawings and 
pictures. 

The process was successful as participants were willing to join and to participate 
in an open and fruitful dialogue: each member contributed by providing ideas, 
support and mutual encouragement. The participants soon understood that, as 
individuals, they did not need a comprehensive ability to carry out all tasks 
since, as members of the group, they were able to motivate and complement 
each other and also give each other feedback. While this meant being open to 
criticism and willingness to negotiate, the final product was definitely superior 
to what they could have done on their own. 

Working together has also highlighted how a single template can be successfully 
customised by the different teachers depending on their teaching styles, 
considerations of the learners’ needs and the choice of pedagogical content. For 
example, teachers can use the template to focus mainly on the way in which a 
sound is made or spend more time helping learners to practise its use. Others 
may prefer a more balanced approach, involving explanations and practice. 

5.3. Professional development 

The project has allowed the authors to develop their ability to use technology 
for educational purposes. Adapting, designing and creating OERs requires a 
certain degree of familiarity with IT tools and a willingness to experiment with 
them. Although PowerPoint is a well-known piece of software, and ling is user- 
friendly and mostly self-explanatory, it has taken some time, careful planning 
and several attempts to combine the two successfully. 
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The authors identified differences between methodologies used in different 
environments. When teaching pronunciation in a face-to-face situation, teachers 
rely heavily on visual clues (learners imitate the way teachers move their lips 
and mouth), and explanations can be tailored to learners’ needs. When teaching 
pronunciation to distance learners through the means of online tools, explanations 
have to be concise and precise, in order to compensate the lack of visual clues. 

Finally the project helped the authors to further extend their roles. Producing 
OERs with a peer group meant changing the way the authors saw themselves as 
teachers and gave them the opportunity to develop skills that are not traditionally 
associated with their role. 


Useful links 

Audacity software for recording and editing sounds: http://audacity.sourceforge.net/ 

LORO repository: http://loro.open.ac.uk 

JING screen capture tool: http://www.techsmith.coni/jing.html 

La pronuncia della lettera ‘s’: http://loro.open.ac.uk/2934/ 

Double consonants in Italian: a tongue-twister: http://loro.open.ac.uk/2859/ 
Pronouncing the Italian sound ‘gl’: http://loro.open.ac.uk/3502/ 
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Open Educational Resources through 
a Community-based Repository 
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Abstract 

T he resourcefulness of part-time language teachers is often overlooked, 
despite the large numbers of such staff teaching in language 
departments across higher education. Part-time teachers typically juggle life 
work commitments and experience far fewer opportunities for professional 
development than their full-time colleagues. They frequently work in 
relative isolation, yet carry out their teaching duties enthusiastically and 
conscientiously, striving to provide as rich a learning experience as possible 
for their students, often spending a considerable amount of time in lesson 
and resource preparation. The aim of the JlSC-funded FAVOR (Find a Voice 
through Open Resources) Project was to bring more part-time teachers into 
the open content movement, drawing on their wealth of resourcefulness and 
offering them something back for all their, often unrecognised, hard work. 
This case study will describe one participating institution’s experience on the 
FAVOR Project, including an initial investigation into its impact on the post¬ 
project practices of part-time teachers. It will draw on a range of qualitative 
data gathered from individual and group meetings, teacher interviews, and 
reflective notes made by the institutional coordinator to present a picture of 
the experience from the part-time teachers’ perspective. 


Keywords: part-time teachers, OER learning design, adapting for sharing, LOC 
authoring tool, continuing teacher practice. 
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1. Context: Background to the FAVOR project 

The FAVOR Project (Find a Voice through Open Resources) was an OER 
(Open Educational Resource) initiative led by the Languages, Linguistics and 
Area Studies (LLAS) Centre at the University of Southampton and funded 
through JISC (Joint Information Systems Committee). Its primary aim was to 
engage part-time teachers of mainstream and lesser-taught languages in higher 
education and draw on their resourcefulness and experience to both generate 
and exploit Open Content (OC) for teaching and learning. Additionally, the 
project aimed to highlight the often unrecognised and undervalued resource 
that part-time teachers represent within our institutions. Nearly 30 part- 
time language teachers were coordinated from five UK Higher Education 
Institutions (Aston University; Newcastle University; School of Oriental and 
African Studies; University College London - School of Slavonic and East 
European studies; and the University of Southampton - Modern Languages) 
and by the end of the project, over 300 existing and created language teaching 
resources in 17 languages, produced in a range of digital media, had been 
shared through LanguageBox, an open content repository for language 
teachers and learners. 

At the University of Southampton, five part-time teachers of four mainstream 
languages (French, German, Italian and ESL/EAP) were recruited and 
coordinated by the author. The teachers were involved in teaching language 
levels from beginner through to advanced, which included students on full-time 
accredited language modules run during the daytime and part-time evening 
language classes offered through the university’s Lifelong Learning programme. 
The nature of their teaching ranged widely from language conversation classes 
to intensive EAP summer courses in all language skill areas (reading, writing, 
listening and speaking). 

In the first phase of the project the part-time teachers drew on their existing 
banks of self-created language learning content for sharing as OER. In the 
second phase, the teachers designed and created new resources for use with their 
own classes, learning to use the LOC (Learning Object Creator) authoring tool. 
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This case study focuses on the particular experiences of the Southampton group 
of part-time teachers in the project, and their perceptions three months after the 
project end. It offers a view, mediated by the coordinator (the author), which 
draws on her reflective notes and qualitative data gathered from individual 
and group meetings with the teachers. It also summarises some of the findings 
from data gathered during semi-structured interviews with the teachers after the 
conclusion of the project. These interviews particularly sought to determine how 
teachers’ participation in the project might have impacted on their practice in the 
longer term. 


2. Intended outcomes: Drawing in 

and drawing out the part-time teacher 

There were several intended outcomes of the FAVOR Project. 

By specifically engaging with part-time teachers, the project sought to draw in 
and recognise the value of these teachers in the context of the OC movement 
as well as realise some of the advantages of open practice among the group 
members. Such teachers often find themselves on the periphery of academic 
departments and separated both from each other as well as from colleagues in 
the mainstream teaching community. This situation arises for a variety of reasons, 
but, as one participant noted: 

“Part-time language tutors do not spend lots of time in the university; for 
some, the only time (they spend) there is for teaching - some tutors do not 
even have a desk and a computer. ” 

Working in relative isolation, these teachers have little opportunity for 
professional development even informally through exchange of ideas, mutual 
support and colleague interaction. Any innovative ideas or lessons that they 
may produce are noticed only by their students and their reward for these lies 
simply in the satisfaction of a lesson that was well received and achieved its 
teaching objectives. 
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Teachers volunteered to participate and so were self-selected for the project. 
However, despite the intended outcome, several admitted to some initial 
scepticism about what they would be able to gain from involvement in the 
project or, at least, put into practice in the longer term: 

“Before the project, I had nothing to do with e-learning and I had quite 
a few prejudices concerning e-learning. I always thought of it as red eyes 
and repetitive exercises... the system crashing down on me while I was 
trying to do it in class. That (apprehension) has all gone completely! ” 

In other circumstances, with their often busy agendas, juggling other commitments 
(e.g. young children; doctoral studies) and general lack of visibility even when 
on campus, this group of teachers are normally among the last to be reached in 
terms of new ideas or practices, especially if these might add to their workloads. 
Through involvement with FAVOR, these part-time teachers might become 
relatively ‘early adopters’ in the OC movement whereas without the project they 
might be difficult to reach. 

The creation of a self-supporting community was also a hoped for outcome of 
the project, enabling teachers such as these to make and maintain contact with 
each other and develop a portfolio of OER together - learning from each other at 
the same time as developing confidence and awareness of what they could offer 
(and receive) through engagement in open practice. 


3. Nuts and bolts: Tools, training and support 

At the outset, the teachers created accounts in LanguageBox, the public 
repository used for storing and sharing the OER, and a personal profile page, 
which enabled them to establish their professional credentials and interests 
within the LanguageBox user community. They were supported through this 
process by the coordinator, an experienced LanguageBox user. For most, this 
action represented their first step in developing a professional presence online. 
By publishing some of their teaching and learning material as open content, 
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these teachers could also ‘find a voice’ (“It’s going out into the public with my 
name on it”) and begin to build their own professional profiles, both through 
the online presence they created in LanguageBox (and in some cases through 
subsequent conference and workshop participation). 

The teachers were then guided through identifying existing self-created language 
learning content to share as OER. They received technical training in adapting, 
if required, and uploading these resources to LanguageBox and adding the 
necessary metadata, including the use of a ‘FAVOR’ and ‘UKOER’ tag for all 
project outputs, to enhance the ‘discoverability’ of their resources by others. 
Interestingly, some of the teachers even began to experiment with new tools to 
extend the range of media for these OER: 

“For example, the PowerPoint -1 never used them before. I now have an 

idea how to do it. I’m using some more now for grammar - new ones that 

1 made. It s opened a new path for me. ” 

In the second phase, the teachers received training as a group in the use of the 
online LOC authoring tool to enable them to create OER from scratch. The LOC 
tool, designed and built through a collaborative endeavour at the University of 
Southampton, is being successfully used, particularly by language teachers, all 
over the UK and is a teacher-friendly authoring tool, with an explicit learning 
design for creating online resources in the form of interactive learning objects. 
It also comprises a pedagogic planning template, which supports teachers 
through the transition from designing learning activities for the face-to-face 
class to designing them for online use. This feature proved to be a particular 
attraction for the teachers (see Section 3). The coordinator provided regular 
feedback on teachers’ draft plans for their ‘Learning Objects’, which enabled 
them to consolidate their LOC training and make progress with planning and 
creating new resources. She also trained teachers in uploading LOC tool outputs 
to LanguageBox. 

Besides the sharing and creation of language-focused OER in a range of digital 
media, the project fostered a language teacher community of practice through 
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the process of sharing and creating teaching resources, with LanguageBox 
acting as the focal share-point. This was evidenced when online groups began to 
spring up, creating networks of part-time teachers of the same language, at the 
same institution, or with a shared thematic or cultural interest (see Section 4). 


4. In practice: Learning with each other 
and from each other 

During the first phase of the project, in the course of initial group discussions 
about how and what to select to share from their existing banks of resources, 
teachers had decided that they wanted to adapt their OER in ways to make 
them more flexible for new users (e.g. by adding transcripts; tasks; suggestions 
for users). This was not a requirement; however, teachers modified many of 
their resources as they saw necessary, feeling the need to “...think carefully 
whether it needs to be improved” or made more suitable for reuse as OC. Only 
once these modifications had been made, were the resources felt to be ready 
for uploading to LanguageBox. 

A University of Southampton FAVOR group was established within 
LanguageBox, allowing all of the teachers’ uploads to be showcased in one 
place. Groups of teachers representing other universities in the project created 
similar groups. In addition to this, language- and topic-specific sub-groups also 
began to spring up (e.g. the Condividiamo (Italian) group; the Horn of Africa 
Project group; the Swahili Interest group) (see Figure 1). These ‘resource 
aggregating’ actions helped all teacher participants in the project, locally or 
nationally dispersed, to track and view recent project uploads and colleague 
activity through the shared focal point of LanguageBox, thus fostering the 
development of the wider FAVOR community. 

For many participants, this phase had also represented an opportunity to develop 
greater technological awareness and enhance their technical skill base, through 
introduction to the concept of OER and shared repositories, and also by learning to 
repurpose their existing teaching content in a wider range of formats (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 1. Three of the topic-specific groups in LanguageBox 
that grew out of the FAVOR project 


CONDIVIDIAMO : Italian open resources 

This group is meant to be a place where tutors of Italian can upload 
their resources and share them with others llkeminded people. 





The Horn of Africa Project (SOAS) 


The group consists of teachers specialising in the Horn of African languages.headed by Jo 
Eastlake - the project leader. Image courtesyofwww.public-domain-image.com. 


Swahili Interest Group 


We are crazy about Swahili - please join us with anything of interest 
Lets share ideas... 


Website: http://www.leamswahili.org.uk 


Figure 2. A participant’s repurposed resource as a PowerPoint presentation 
for teaching basic description in French 
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In the next phase, the teachers had received training in the use of the LOC 
authoring tool for creating new online teaching and learning resources. Post¬ 
project interviews with the part-time teachers highlighted exactly how useful 
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the tool’s embedded pedagogic support, especially the planning sheet, had 
been at this stage: 

“What really helped is the [LOC planning] template..., [which] really 
impacted on the way I approach lessons. I’m not a language teacher by 
training; my degree is in translation, then Applied Linguistics. I had a lot 
of teaching experience but zero pedagogical training. ” 

Learning to design and build online language learning resources with an 
authoring tool represented a step change for the teachers, as well as a challenge 
in terms of finding the time needed to commit to this phase. Nevertheless, all 
persevered and succeeded in producing thoughtfully-designed and activity-rich 
learning objects in their respective language teaching fields. The extent to which 
they had learned from each other as a community was also particularly noted by 
participants in the post-project interviews: 

“I’ve looked at someone else s approach to teaching and then created my 
own resource from it. ” 

“Xhad this idea how to deal with a text. It struck me as a really good idea. 
I’m thinking about it - is there a way to adapt it? ” 

“It’s helped improve the quality of the resources I use... given me an opportu¬ 
nity to think about how I use resources and how others use resources. ” 

In practice, the use of LanguageBox as a focal point for the project allowed part- 
time teachers to share not only their OER but also their ideas. 


5. Conclusion 

5.1. Preliminary evaluation 

Besides the community-derived benefits, two major gains from the project were 
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felt to be the teachers’ engagement with new technological tools for delivering 
online language learning content (from simple PowerPoint to more complex 
Learning Object outputs), and the pedagogical gain from revisiting learning 
design through the LOC planning template and reflection about the reuse of the 
pedagogic approaches underpinning others’ resources. 

On one level, sharing teaching resources as OC only has meaning if others choose 
to reuse or repurpose them. This ultimate goal may not occur within the time 
confines of a project. However, as found in other OER initiatives, the benefits, 
and specifically, our understanding of the concepts of reuse and repurposing, 
do not have to be understood solely in terms of the actual online resources (e.g. 
Beaven, 2013). 

The three-month post-project interviews shed some important insights into 
the question of resource reuse and repurposing. Three of the five teachers 
acknowledged having reused their own resources, while the other two reused 
those of others. Unsuitability of some of their created OER for the levels of 
the classes currently being taught was noted, and no repurposing had occurred 
due to lack of time at the start of the academic year. However, all participants 
mentioned the fact that they had ‘reused’ or adapted ideas or approaches that they 
had found underpinning the resources of others. Some also mentioned abstracting 
pedagogic principles and practices embedded in the LOC planning template: 

“I have recycled ideas and targeted them towards my own students - no 
group is alike; I always find I need to retarget... I look for ideas more than 
for the actual resources. ” 

“ What I reused is this format because I really like that very much ...I started 
being very’ aware of structure - at the beginning I had material sitting 
at home so I would just restructure it using the template, but then later 
I would go online looking for ideas... I take ideas from bits and pieces that 
are relevant to mine but change them. ” 

This teacher went on to explain how she repurposed the teaching approach 
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used in another teacher’s German language picture story about the process of 
producing Christmas baubles, which required students to interpret and retell to 
each other in stages. She repurposed and extended the idea in the form of a 
German advent calendar requiring students to create a story around the pictures 
revealed each day. As she said, “the original gave me the idea 

The participants all cited their exposure to the design patterns implicit in the 
ideas of others as a particularly useful way in which the project had supported 
their teacher development. Pedagogic benefit was also noted to have impacted 
on classroom practice (i.e. reapplying LOC learning design principles when 
lesson planning). 

5.2. Concluding remarks 

Time will tell how far the teaching resources shared and created during 
FAVOR will be reused and repurposed by others; nevertheless, it was clearly 
stated to be the intention of the teachers themselves to do this when the right 
class arose and time permitted. The teachers’ increased confidence in their own 
professionalism and development of a positive attitude towards sharing and 
benefiting from OC were highlighted. 

Teacher gain in terms of increased sensitisation to the ‘idea template’ or 
‘learning design’ inherent in their own OER and those of other people may 
ultimately be the most important outcome of this project. In this regard, FAVOR 
outcomes are in line with those of other OER initiatives (e.g. Borthwick, 2013; 
McGill, Beetham, Falconer, & Littlejohn, 2010), proving that what we are 
discovering, as we move into the world of OC and practice, turns out to be a 
much richer experience than what we originally expected. 

Acknowledgement. I would like to thank Bianca, Denise, Katy, Livia and 
Lucie, the part-time tutors at University of Southampton, for all their work in 
the FAVOR Project and for giving me permission to quote them. 
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Useful links 

FAVOR Project: https://www.llas.ac.Uk//sites/default/files/nodes/6505/FAVOR-Final-report.pdf 
LLAS: https://www.llas.ac.uk 
JISC: http://www.jisc.ac.uk/ 

LanguageBox: http://languagebox.ac.uk/ 

LOC: http://loc.llas.ac.uk/ 

Condividiamo group: http://languagebox.ac.uk/group/26 
Horn of Africa Project group: http://languagebox.ac.uk/group/17 
Swahili Interest group: http://languagebox.ac.uk/group/20 
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Abstract 



l his case study describes the work of the Community Cafe project, which 


A ran from 2010-2011. The project’s aim was to foster a community of 
open practice amongst community-based language teachers by encouraging 
them to create and publish open educational resources related to their 
teaching, on an open community repository. The project aimed to address the 
scarcity of up-to-date, online resources for community languages; the lack 
of training for Community-based teachers in ICT or innovative pedagogy, 
and the isolated nature of working in informal, community-based settings. 
This study considers and outlines the practical steps which were taken to 
set up the project and engage the community group, who were new to open 
educational resources and open practice. It describes the mix of informal 
meetings and formal teacher training employed by the project, and also the 
issues that need to be considered when reaching out to an ethnically diverse 
community group. It also gives practical examples of how teachers engaged 
with project tasks and open educational practice. It concludes that open 
working has the potential to have a significant impact on the professional 
lives of community-based language teachers, but that such teachers need 
time to absorb and embed new knowledge effectively. 
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development, open educational practice, repositories, teaching. 
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1. Context 

This case study describes the work of the UK JlSC-funded Community Cafe 
project, which ran from 2010-2011 (JISC is the Joint Information Systems 
Committee, a charity which supports technology in education). This project 
was a collaboration between the University of Southampton, Southampton City 
Council, and Manchester Metropolitan University, and its aim was to foster a 
community of open practice amongst community-based language teachers by 
encouraging them to create and publish open educational resources related to 
their teaching, on an open community repository. 

Community languages are “...languages spoken by members of minority 
groups or communities within a majority language context” (CILT, The 
National Centre for Languages). Such languages are often taught ‘out-of- 
hours’ : in evenings and at weekends in supplementary schools. The teachers of 
these languages are frequently volunteers and either receive no remuneration 
or are paid a low hourly rate by local government authorities. They often have 
no formal teacher training but are native speakers of the languages they teach, 
and are motivated by enthusiasm, a love of their language and culture, and a 
desire for the young people in their community to maintain language skills. 

Most teach in addition to maintaining full-time jobs or family commitments, 
and have limited access to on-going training or resources, and limited time for 
preparation. Yet they face challenging teaching environments, typically having 
to deal with diverse class sizes, as well as diverse age ranges and abilities 
frequently within a single class. There is often a lack of appropriate resources 
for the language that they teach and so most teachers are reliant on creating 
their own materials. 

In the Southampton area, a wide range of community languages are spoken, 
including Polish, Bengali, Afghan Farsi, Italian and Chinese. Many of these 
languages are taught to GCSE and A level (UK public examinations taken 
at the age of 16 and 18 respectively) and pupils range from small children to 
adult learners. Community-based language teaching within Southampton is 
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coordinated by the City Council, who apportions a small amount of funding 
towards maintaining a network of community-based language teachers. This 
funding does not include training or resource development. 

The Centre for Languages, Linguistics and Area Studies (LLAS), based at 
the University of Southampton, have been working with language teachers 
in higher education to explore the benefits and challenges of OEP for 
several years, and LLAS maintains an open community repository called 
LanguageBox. The authors identified OEP and publication of OERs as 
having potential as low-cost, self-sustaining initiatives which could improve 
the professional lives of community-based language teachers and address 
many of the challenging issues which they face. Community-based language 
teachers often do not have access to the tools, knowledge and experience 
available in mainstream sectors of education. The Community Cafe project 
would seek to bridge this gap. 


2. Intended outcomes 

The project initially set out to collect and co-create a suite of digital resources for 
community language teaching and learning and to publish them as open content 
on a community website. This would increase the pool of suitable, up-to-date, 
digital content available to teachers and learners. However, we had other key 
aims: 


• to build a self-managed community-based group (online and offline) to 
support people engaged in teaching and learning the range of community 
languages available locally in Southampton; 

• to improve the pedagogy of existing materials and methods through peer 
review and discussion, and encourage general reflective practice; 
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• to contribute to the enhancement of the profile and provision of community 
language learning through adding resources to an online repository hosting 
a wide range of language resources used in all UK education sectors; 

• to open up connections and strengthen existing relationships between 
academic departments and the local community (both in Southampton and 
in other geographical locations taking part in the project). 

Our intention was to use the publication of open educational resources to offer 
professional development opportunities to community-based teachers and to 
encourage enhanced practice through sharing work within a community of peers. 
The ethos of open working and the ‘OER movement’ is one of collegiality and 
sharing across traditional boundaries and we felt that this was highly relevant to 
teachers working in isolation, outside of mainstream educational settings. It is 
satisfying and rewarding to share ideas with and learn from colleagues; however, 
community languages teachers rarely have the opportunity to meet each other. 
An online community enables networking and sharing to happen within a 
professional space that is flexible and accommodating and can be accessed at 
any time and from any location. 

The authors used the LLAS community repository, the LanguageBox, as the 
online space for sharing resources. This site has a social networking aspect 
and allows for the creation of personal profiles, the addition of comments to 
resources, emails to resource-creators via the system, and is appealing and 
easy to use. It already hosts a wide range of resources contributed by teachers 
from all sectors of education in a range of languages, and could therefore offer 
our community language teacher group a voice within a wider community of 
practice, and exposure to different types of resources and ideas. 

In this way, the project intended to bring the knowledge, experience, tools and 
equipment available in the HE sector to assist community-based teachers in 
improving their practice. Offline (face-to-face) training in the use of technology 
for teaching and in creating OERs would be essential in order for our teachers 
to access this knowledge and experience, and the contacts and organisational 
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networks of Southampton City Council would also be essential in attracting 
teachers to the project and maintaining communications with them. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. Communications 

The project team was fortunate in being able to use the existing Community 
Languages support network, coordinated by Southampton City Council, to 
introduce and recruit teachers to the project. The council officer who ran the 
network was personally acquainted with all of the teachers, and used every 
means available to make contact with them (e.g. email, fax, telephone, letter). 
This range of communication methods was essential as it could accommodate 
different levels of English language knowledge, and different preferences for 
communication with the outside world. The use of an existing contact and 
network was crucial in recruiting and then supporting teachers throughout the 
project. 

3.2. Informal, ‘cafe’ meetings 

The project proceeded with a mixture of informal, cafe-style meetings and more 
formal training sessions. The idea behind the Cafe meetings was that they would 
provide a forum for ‘offline’ discussion and would complement the workshops 
offering training in the use of technology for teaching and sharing. The Cafe 
sessions were intentionally informal and user-centred in nature, to enable 
participants to feel comfortable, to encourage conversations across language 
groupings, to build confidence in creating digital resources and in using English 
to describe teaching methods and resources, and to overcome any reticence in 
sharing ideas/practices. Meetings always featured lots of tea/coffee drinking and 
cake consumption (carrot cake being a particular favourite). 

Cafe sessions were held at a local school in Southampton, which is the usual 
venue for meetings of the Community Languages Network. Meetings were 
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necessarily held ‘out-of-hours’ because this is the only time that the teachers 
were available. Our initial intention was to use a more laid-back local, a public 
venue such as a cafe or a library, but participants were clear in their preference 
for a familiar location. 

The first session was designed with the idea of getting teachers to join the project, 
but also to encourage them to have input into the shape of future meetings. The 
project team were keen that participants should feel a sense of ownership in the 
project, and that activities should be directly relevant and responsive to their 
needs as teachers. We felt that this would increase the likelihood for success, as 
well as increasing the chances of future sustainability for teacher engagement 
with open practice and OERs. Subsequent meetings were held every month, on 
a Tuesday evening. 

The structure of each cafe session was flexible but usually revolved around 
discussion and practice sharing. Meetings were led by members of the project 
team, who would typically introduce a theme (e.g. ‘using interactive materials 
in teaching’) and encourage participants to mix with new acquaintances cross¬ 
language groupings. The themes covered in cafe meetings were chosen to 
complement the training workshops and to prepare participants for the practical 
sessions. This ensured that pedagogical ideas, language issues, and concepts 
around open working could be worked through in advance, enabling trainers to 
focus on practical issues during workshops. 

3.3. Training sessions 

Six evening workshops in the use of technology in language teaching ran during 
the course of the project. They were held at the University of Southampton 
and were facilitated either by members of LLAS or by commissioned trainers. 
Topics were negotiated with tutors at the outset of the project and were on 
these areas: using and sharing material on the LanguageBox, creating podcasts, 
using Powerpoint for language teaching, creating online activities using Hot 
Potatoes - part 1, creating online activities using Hot Potatoes - part 2, and 
tips for teaching diverse groups. There were also several unstructured sessions 
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during which participants worked on material of their choice. The workshops 
were practical and offered participants hands-on experience with tools and 
software. 


4. In practice 

Workshop sessions were structured around an achievable task so that each 
participant was able to complete a digital item by the end of the workshop. 
The reasoning behind this design was that it was intended to encourage a sense 
of achievement and empowerment in the group. Workshop tasks were kept 
consciously simple in order to accommodate all levels of IT-literacy or English 
language issues. However, tasks were flexible enough to allow for adaptation 
and extension by those who felt more confident in their resource-creation. 

The following examples illustrate how two Community Cafe themes worked in 
practice. 

4.1. Podcasting/creating audio recordings for teaching 

The cafe session preceding the practical workshop prepared the participants to 
create their own online audio recordings to use in class. The session encouraged 
discussion around why creating audio recordings could be useful; how audio 
material can be presented, and some basic principles related to creating audio 
recordings. It concluded with participants creating a plan and script for a short 
audio recording. Figure 1, Figure 2 and Figure 3 below show an extract from 
the facilitator’s notes and the plans made by a teacher of Punjabi for an audio 
recording on the topic of ‘summer’. 

During the practical workshop which followed this cafe session, participants 
learned how to use the free audio recording software, Audacity, and then went 
on to create their own recordings. Figure 4 shows the final online open recording 
on the topic of ‘summer’, in Punjabi. This file on the LanguageBox includes the 
plans illustrated above. 
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Figure 1. 


Figure 2. 


An extract from the Facilitator’s notes for the cafe session 
on podcasting http://languagebox.ac.uk/1854/ 


Community Cafe Workshop Pack 


m 


C2 Cafe session: Planning a topic and presenting it orally in the 
classroom 

Objectives 

□ select a topicas a basisforcreatinga set of resources 

□ create a mind map (on paper)foryourtopic 

□ considerthe best waysto presentthetopicorally in the target language 

□ learn aboutthe principlesof podcasting 

d prepare a script for an oral presentation/short podcast 


Selecting a topic 


Facilitator: Begin the session with a whole 
group mind map activityto illustrate the 
idea, e.g. on thetopicof holidays. 
Participants: work on theirown or in small 
groups to develop own mind map for a topic 
that is normallytaught. 

Feed back to the whole group 


HandoutC2.1: Examplemind 
map 


The script for the audio recording in Punjabi, on the topic 
of ‘summer’ http://languagebox.ac.Uk/1779/ 
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Figure 3. A plan for a recording on the topic of ‘summer’, 
in Punjabi http://languagebox.ac.uk/1779/ 



Community Cafe: Creating a podcast 


Name: 

1 

Language(s) 

taught: 

Punjabi 

Age(s) of 
learners: 

10 -15 

Level(s) of 
learners: 

Beginners 

Intermediate 

X 

Advanced 

Mixed ability 

Idea for 
podcast(s): 

Summer 

What do you 
need to create 
your podcast? 
(just you? 

Music? Other 
people? 

Sounds?) 


Language skill 
that the podcast 
supports: 

Reading 

Writing 

Speaking 

X 

Listening 

X 

Grammar 

X 

Vocabulary 

X 

Keywords: 


Script for your 
podcast 
(continue on 
other side): 

Translation: 

Summer has long sunny days. Summer is colourful as there are many different 
colours of flowers and green all around. People like summer because they can 
go on family trips to the beach and other places to visit like the countryside. 

They also like to visit their families. Children have long summer holidays so they 
can enjoy the hot weather. They love playing with water guns and having water 
fights. There are lots of activities for children during their summer holidays. 
Children enjoy going to funfairs and camping. People have lots of barbecues and 
picnics because the weather is so nice. Some people like gardening and growing 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. You can hear birds singing early in the morning. 
Summer is an enjoyable season for everyone. 


The final recording has been used in class by the teacher concerned, and 
LanguageBox statistics show that it has been viewed more than 350 times and 
downloaded 178 times. The teacher who produced it has learnt new skills and 
makes use of them in her current teaching. 
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Figure 4. An audio recording on the topic of ‘summer’, 
in Punjabi, with accompanying files 

http://languagebox.ac.Uk/1779/ 



Profile | Resource manager | Group Manager | Bookmarks | Saved searches | Admin | Logout | 

Summer in Punjabi 


is an audio file so there Is no visual preview. You 
in still listen to the audio fie using the controls 
below. 


AUOIO 




Description 


Audio description about Summer in Punjabi fo 
intermediate level children. There is a te> 
translation in English, and a screen shot 
Punjabi transcript. 


Resource details 

Added By: 

Added On: 22 Mar 2011 20:47 
Creators: 

Tags: punjabi, english, summer 

Languages: punjabi, english 

Downloads: 


Download as zip 
Remix this resource 
Email the uploader 

□ BOOKMARK «" YJ »; 


3fles in this resource 


4.2. Creating an online quiz/game 

The cafe session related to the creation of quizzes and games for language 
teaching involved discussion and consideration of how teachers use games 
and why they can be useful. The session concluded with the planning and 
preparation of a quiz which could then be put into free Hot Potatoes software 
to make an interactive online exercise. During the workshop, participants 
learnt how to use the free software Hot Potatoes, including how to change 
colours and insert images. Figure 5 and Figure 6 show an extract from the 
planning sheet which participants’ used and one of the quizzes produced 
during the workshop. 
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Figure 5. Planning sheet for creating an online quiz 

http://languagebox.ac.Uk/1858/ 


Community Cafe Workshop Pack 

Handout C4.4 

Quiz Planning Sheet 

Topic: 


Title: 


Question 1: 


Answer choices: 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

Image (note link) 


Feedback: 

Correct Answer 

Incorrect Answers 

Question 2: 


Answer choices: 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

Image (note link) 



Figure 6. An online quiz for Punjabi produced as part of the workshop 
on creating online exercises http://languagebox.ac.uk/1778/ 
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Figure 7 illustrates how all of the Community Cafe workshop activities could be 
combined into one interactive activity if participants had or learnt additional IT 
skills. This Hungarian resource includes 2 audio recordings and several online 
Hot Potatoes quizzes. 


Figure 7. A Hungarian resource which has combined many of the workshop 
activities into one interactive learning object 

http://languagebox.ac.Uk/1733/ 


Marciusban Pakozdra, az 1848-as forradalom es szabadsagharc elso gyoztes csatajanak a szfnhelyere utazunk. 

In March we travel to Pakozd, the scene of the first victorious battle in the 1848 Hungarian Revolution. 

This exercise is composed of this hypertext exercise sheet, 2 podcasts, and 4 hot potato quizzes. 


Hallgasd meg a felvetelt! Pakozd (podcast) 



Kiadja 1848-49i szabadsaghare emiek gyigiemenye Budapesten (seaming of memorial panel) /Public domain], via Ifikimedia Commons 

Oldd meg a feladatot! Rakd ossze a verset! 


Hallgasd meg a gyerekeket ahogy eteneklik a Kossuth n6t3t! Kossuth Lajos azt uzente (podcast) 


Oldd meg a feladatokat! 
Egeszitsd ki a rtotatl 
Kosd ossze a szavakatl 


5. Conclusion 

The impact of this short project on the community-based language teachers 
who took part was significant. They acquired new technical skills, made new 
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contacts with colleagues, reflected on their teaching methods and resources, 
and learnt more about using the internet effectively to find resources and to 
publish their own work. The City Council officer who runs the network noted 
that: “ tutors are already applying some of the things they have learnt in the 
classroom, and this has made a big difference to teaching quality He felt that 
the project had “ opened a new door for them [the tutorsf\ This demonstrates 
that creating and publishing open educational resources within a social, 
community setting has the potential to be a vehicle for the development and 
enhancement of professional skills, particularly for a group marginalised from 
mainstream education. 

The social, collegiate aspects of open practice-sharing were important in this 
process, both online (via LanguageBox): “I have found the LanguageBox to be 
very’ useful as inspiration for my own lesson planning because I can get ideas 
from other teachers’ lesson plans ...” and offline: “ Each teacher has different 
issues so it is interesting to hear different experiences. I have got some teaching 
ideas from other colleagues during cafe meetings ”. The benefits and challenges of 
sharing open resources amongst an identified community group is one aspect of 
open educational practice and sits alongside institutional and national initiatives 
in OEP and OERs. For example, within the UK, research work continues in this 
area at the Open University, with language teachers using the LORO repository, 
and at the University of Southampton, with general humanities practitioners 
using the HumBox repository. 

OEP offers a flexible, low-cost means to share resources, share practice 
and increase the pool of teaching materials for community-based language 
teachers. These activities are much needed and valued by community- 
based teachers, as shown by the number of downloads of project resources. 
Our short project revealed that tutors have great levels of enthusiasm for 
professional development and for open working, but it takes time to embed, 
absorb and act on new knowledge, and community-based teachers need 
continuing support and encouragement to help them access and build on 
ideas and experiences which may be commonplace to those in mainstream 
educational sectors. 
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Useful Links 

The entire Community Cafe workshop pack detailing including all facilitator/ 
teachers’ notes, participant handouts and templates, plus instructions for setting 
up your own community cafe can be found at: http://languagebox.ac.uk/1846/ 

A reusable Language Game Dice was produced by the project as an open 
resource. This OER is accompanied by teachers’ notes and is available at: http:// 
languagebox.ac.uk/183 5/ 

Journal article about the project: 

Borthwick, K., & Dickens, A. (2013). The Community Cafe: creating and sharing open 
educational resources with community-based language teachers. Journal of e-Learning 
and Knowledge Society, 9(1), 73-83. Retrieved from http://www.je-lks.org/ojs/index. 
php?joumal=Je-LKS_EN&page=article&op=view&path%5B%5D=803 

CILT, The National Centre for Languages: http://www.cilt.org.uk/home.aspx 
JISC: http://www.jisc.ac.uk/ 

JISC Community Cafe Project reports: http://www.jisc.ac.uk/whatwedo/programmes/ 
digitisation/communitycontcnt/communitycafe.aspx 
Languages Open Resources Online: http://loro.open.ac.uk 
Project blog: http://communitylanguages.wordpress.com/ 

The HumBox: http://humbox.ac.uk/ 

The LanguageBox: http://languagebox.ac.uk/ 
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9 The “Onstream” Project: 

Collaboration between Higher Education 
Teachers of Russian and Teachers of Russian 
in Mainstream and Supplementary Schools 

Terry King 1 


Abstract 

T his case study describes how the problem of the isolation of teachers of 
Russian in supplementary (Saturday) schools in London was addressed 
by organising collaboration between them and teachers in a mainstream 
secondary school and a university. The aim was for them to share resources 
and pedagogical approaches. The project began with a meeting for 
identification of common needs and goals. A space in a Virtual Learning 
Environment ( Moodle ) was set up and subsequent activity was via an on¬ 
line discussion forum for exchanging ideas and a resource bank for sharing 
materials. Early on, the supplementary teachers visited the mainstream 
school to observe lessons. The ensuing resource bank was substantial; four 
short films of lessons in each sector, twenty items of teaching materials, two 
PowerPoints by teachers for classroom use and seven by their students on 
study topics. In their first venture into on-line Open Educational Resources, 
the team found the development of a culture of sharing among teachers faces 
many obstacles: differences in the context of the production and use of the 
created materials and in styles of pedagogy, the problem of non-take-up 
of resources and the psycho-sociological factors inherent in sharing with 
strangers. Yet, on the positive side, everyone recognised the benefits of sharing. 


Keywords: collaboration, supplementary schools, cross-sector, Russian, OER. 
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Context: 

London, the multilingual city 


Terry King 


At least 300 languages are spoken in London’s mainstream state schools. All of 
the world’s major languages are represented. Over 40 languages are each spoken 
by more than 1,000 pupils'. Some of these, currently called “community” 
languages, are taught in mainstream schools but most are taught in supplementary 
schools, i.e. small schools with their own teachers running outside school hours, 
in the evenings, on Saturdays, or on Sundays. A directory of schools in London, 
compiled by the ‘Our Languages’ project lists 283 supplementary and 43 
mainstream schools which teach a range of community languages from Albanian 
to Yoruba. Many of these supplementary schools are part of a larger organisation 
dedicated to preserving the culture associated with the language. 

Previous work on the ATLAS Olympics competition based in University College 
London (UCL), for secondary and supplementary schools in London, showed 
that language teachers in both sectors often desired to know more about ways in 
which the target language was taught in the other sector. 


2. Intended outcomes 

In September 2010, the author and colleagues in UCL were successful in gaining 
funding from Links into Languages, London, a government-financed initiative, 
to work with teachers of Russian in supplementary schools. 

They had broadly three aims: 

• to address the perceived isolation of teachers in different sectors and the 
desire of some supplementary school teachers to learn how to teach to the 
examinations set for mainstream learners; 


1. Research conducted by the Department of Quantitative Social Science at the Institute of Education, London, based on data obtained 
from the Annual School Census of 2008 http://repec.ioe.ac.uk/REPEc/pdf/qsswpl012.pdf 
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• to create Open Educational Resources (OERs) useful to all sectors and to 
discuss their use; 

• to improve the quality of the learning experience for students in both 
sectors. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

3.1. Recruiting 

Focussing on Russian, the team recruited participants from three sectors: 

• four supplementary schools for Russian in different areas of London 
(Bexley, Greenwich, Newham and Kingston); 

• a mainstream London secondary school with a flourishing, highly 
successful, Russian Department of three teachers, with a year 10 class of 
twenty, a year 11 class of twenty studying for GCSE, a year 12 class of ten 
taking AS level and a year 13 class of eight taking A level 1 ; 

• higher education: two teachers of Russian from UCL and a second year 
undergraduate class of twelve were involved. 

The outcome was to involve ten teachers working with eighty pupils in total, 

sharing materials and ideas. 

3.2. Setting up 

In September 2010, the team organised a workshop attended by seven teachers of 

Russian from the four supplementary schools, two teachers from the mainstream 


1. GCSE is the exam taken in the last year of compulsory education at age 16; AS level is an exam taken in a chosen subject at the age 
17 and A level is a continuation of AS with an exam taken in the year prior to entry to university at age 18. 
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school and one from the Higher Education Institutions (HEI). Prior to the 
meeting, participants identified problems and successful methods. Suggestions 
were made for likely areas to focus on. 

Some supplementary students with Russian as their home language had little skill 
in reading or writing and needed help on how to prepare for GCSE and AS/A 
level exams. Under the new specifications, students needed help with writing 
their Creative, Discursive and Research-Based Essays - a problem shared by 
mainstream pupils. After a discussion of common needs, sharing knowledge of 
resources and pedagogical approaches and identifying specific agreed goals, a 
project plan was agreed and drawn up. 

The pedagogic principle underpinning the project was that linguistic competence 
is developed when students are engaged through creative activity and have a 
sense of authentic communication, i.e. involving real situations and audiences. 
So it was agreed that the project would run in tandem with the CrossRoads2 
project which provides undergraduates as e-mentors for school students in a 
password-protected, teacher-monitored enviromnent (King, 2010). The virtual 
learning environment (VLE) used was Moodle. Each undergraduate student was 
paired with two students. 


4. In practice 

4.1. Using the VLE 

The same Moodle site employed for the student e-mentoring was used for the 
OnStream project. The teachers were to use the Discussion Forum facility to 
communicate with each other and to contribute to a resource bank. 

A large number of files from the mainstream school on the teaching content for 
A level and GCSE classes was uploaded, along with lesson plans and advice 
on conducting orals. Further items were uploaded by the supplementary 
school teachers. 
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4.2. Classroom observation 

It became clear from the teachers’ Discussion Forum that OERs needed to be seen 
in the context of their use. So the supplementary school teachers were invited to 
observe three lessons (with years 10, 11 and 12) at the mainstream school. 

The event was most successful as feedback showed. One supplementary school 
teacher said: 

It was a great experience to see Russian language to be taught a different 
way other than done in our supplementary school. 

A discussion in the Forum on the different circumstances in supplementary 
schools followed. As a result more teaching materials were put up on the project 
website by all three sectors as well as material pointing out the differences 
between mainstream and supplementary teaching and requests for information. 
Another supplementary school teacher wrote: 

It will be interesting to know how do you give grammer [sic] topics and 
how do you choose an order of grammer [sic] introduction or criteria of 
importance. What children have to cover (from grammer [sic] point of 
view) at the end of year 10, for example. 

At a meeting after the lesson the future direction of the project was planned. 
At the suggestion of the supplementary school teachers we expanded the scope 
of the project to include teaching methods as well as sharing materials. It was 
agreed to make a film of classes in all three sectors as a record of some of the 
differences. 

4.3. Filming classes 

Accordingly in late December 2011 a film was made of a year 12 grammar 
lesson at the mainstream school and a link to it was put up on the project web 
site. In January, a film of a first year undergraduate lesson at university, also 
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on grammar, was made. In March the third film was made in a supplementary 
school, on the topic of reading and literature. The three films clearly highlighted 
the contextual differences between the three sectors. The obvious ones are: 

a) University class: small, motivated. Teaching in English. 

b) State school: classes large and mixed in ability and motivation but of 
the same age. Teaching in English. Well resourced. 

c) Saturday school: classes small and mixed in age, ability and motivation. 
Teaching in Russian. 

4.4. A competition for students 

To involve the students creatively a competition was organised for all participating 
students to create materials, with vouchers for prizes. There were three sections 
- one for each of the levels -, GCSE, A and undergraduate. The students were 
asked to create a PowerPoint or word document on a topic suitable for the level 
at which they were studying and relevant to topics on the syllabus. These were: 

• for GCSE: Russian customs and/or traditions, Russian celebration days; 

• for AS/A level: Popular culture, e.g. An aspect of Youth culture. Popular 
Music, Leisure, Sport or Tourism; 

• for undergraduates at university: an aspect of Russian “high culture” (e.g. 
a writer, composer, artist or an area, e.g. opera, ballet) or a topic from 
Russian history or current affairs. 

4.5. Student involvement in creating materials 

The competition produced some excellent entries on topics ranging from the 
poet Anna Akhmatova and International Women’s Day. Below is a slide from a 
PowerPoint on Russian popular music, written by an AS level student. 
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Figure 1. A page from a school student’s PowerPoint on popular Russian 


music 


ROCK 


You can listen to this artist by clicking on this link 

http://www.voutube.com/watch?v=blxQ5A-IVISJc 



Other genres popular in Russia are pop rock 
and alternative rock. An example of this 
type of band is the popular Russian Rock 
group Splean. They were formed and 
released their first album in 1994. Since 
then, they have remained one of the most 
popular rock bands in Russia. 

Ca/vtaa n3BecTHas PyccKaa Pok fpynna bto 
Cn/inHK> Ohh o6pa30Ba/incb b 1994 rofly 


Crown copyright 2011, Department for Education. This resource has been created through the LinkedUp Award Scheme 


A selection of the materials created in the project can be seen on the Links into 
Languages website. 

5. Conclusion 

The aims were achieved, commensurately with the time and resources available. 

In terms of the learners, reading the exchanges of the pairs of students in the 
discussion forum and judging by the enthusiasm of those who entered the 
competition, it is clear that some students were helped with their motivation. 
There were only a few cases of targeted support helping performance. 
Improvements in performance take a much longer time to evaluate. 
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As for the teachers, all those participating had access to the created resources 
and most expressed, at some time, their satisfaction with them. They all had 
exposure to a wider range of activities and practices. It would take more 
time to evaluate whether they were able to develop pedagogical skills as a 
result. 

At the initial meeting, the supplementary school teachers were pleased to be 
included in the project, valuing the opportunity to collaborate with mainstream 
teachers. In the subsequent lesson observation, their immediate response was 
of great interest in the methods and resources of the mainstream teachers. One 
would hope that it contributed to a sense of belonging to a community of 
diverse practice. 

As regards further supplementary and mainstream collaboration, this is an 
important aspect worth pursuing. Many UK schools, especially in London, 
possess a greatly under-used resource - the wide range of linguistic abilities 
of some school students. More should be done to bring those outside the 
mainstream into it. In this respect the Onstream project was, as far as the author 
knows, a first attempt to encourage collaboration between the mainstream and 
supplementary sectors. As a pilot it encountered successes and difficulties which 
future developers might like to consider. 

5.1. Successes 

The project succeeded where it was able to: 

• use students from all three sectors in mutually helpful activities in creating 
materials for each other; 

• use demonstration lessons where possible so that the resources could be 
seen in context; 

• use the specialist knowledge and expertise of the teachers whose first 
language is Russian; 
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• use the mainstream teachers’ knowledge of and experience in teaching to 
UK exam syllabuses. 

5.2. Some difficulties 

In our first venture into OER, it was found that the development of a culture 
of sharing among teachers faces many obstacles. One such obstacle was the 
differing context of the production and use of the created materials. At the initial 
meeting, it was felt that the participants had much in common and mutual help 
was possible. However, in the discussion forum, the supplementary teachers 
established that they worked in a very different context to the others. They were 
part-timers, teaching in the target language to small classes, mixed in age and 
with varying knowledge of that language. 

Another obstacle was the different pedagogical styles of the teachers involved. 
The videos and observed lessons showed a variety of approaches, teacher- 
centred and pupil-centred. The resources ranged from the open-ended (e.g. 
web links with suggestions on their use or original writing for re-use) to the 
closed (e.g. worksheets for completion by the students). Worksheets and 
information sheets predominated, possibly because they are easier to share. 
There is a danger with OER that the easiest format for sharing might become the 
dominant mode for unimaginative teaching. For one teacher, grammar teaching 
is a matter of informing students of the rules and exceptions, exemplified 
in our resource bank by the sheets of grammatical tables. His students are 
passive receptors of information. Other teachers would want their students 
to be actively involved. One video shows a class being given some examples 
from which to deduce for themselves the patterns of grammar. Each approach 
produces different resources and methodology. One would hope that uploading 
resources for either would lead to a discussion about the effectiveness of 
each. Supplementary teachers are keen, sometimes untrained, volunteers, first 
language speakers giving up time at week-ends to teach the target language. 
Not all of them had the skill in English or the time to contribute to discussions 
on pedagogy. 
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The non-take-up of resources was a further obstacle. The short time-scale of 
the Onstream project did not allow a thorough investigation of the subsequent 
use of the uploaded resources. Creating a resource reflects the creator’s own 
take on teaching. Ownership remains critical when the materials are offered 
to others. Resources alone are not enough; their quality and the way they are 
used matters. 

Additionally, the psycho-sociological factors should also be taken into 
consideration. There are particularly sensitive areas when sharing with strangers. 
This would be true in a cohesive group but it is even more challenging for 
practitioners from a different range of circumstances. Some of the contributors 
to the forum were defensive and hesitant, others over-assertive. It takes time for 
a positive group dynamic to evolve. 

A final obstacle was the limited use of the Teachers’ Discussion Forum. In 
retrospect it would have been better to apply a lesson learned from the student 
mentoring - i.e. an open Discussion Forum is not the best way to develop 
involvement. Such a Forum tends to be dominated by one or two people with 
little participation by the others. With the students the best organisation was to 
use very small groups or even pairs. Maybe the same applies to teachers too. 

5.3. Future developments 

On the positive side, everyone recognised the benefits of sharing. The work is 
on-going. A public web site has been set up to make the resources available 
to anyone. It is hoped that the idea might be taken up by teachers of other 
major languages taught in London schools and at London universities, such 
as Arabic, Bengali, Hindi, Polish, Portuguese, Punjabi, Turkish and Urdu. 
Certainly, London, as a major competitor in trading in the global economy, 
needs to recognise and capitalise on the rich linguistic diversity of all of its 
schools. OERs created, shared and discussed with reference to their context, 
in both mainstream and supplementary schools, would surely help to achieve 
this aim. 
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Abstract 

T his case study presents the staff-development perspective of the 
‘Collaborative Writing and Peer Review Project’ developed at the 
Department of Languages, at the Open University, UK, between November 
2011 and March 2012. The project was set up to promote the professional 
development of teachers through collaborative writing and peer review, 
encouraging open educational practices (OEP) and by extension the 
production and publication of teaching resources in an open repository. As 
teacher developers working in a blended environment, the authors facilitate 
opportunities for sharing and developing good practice as part of a broad 
staff development programme to help teachers understand and integrate 
innovative approaches into their practice. Participants in this project 
brought with them a range of experiences as practitioners from their work 
with language students both at and outside the University. This case study 
focuses on the professional development aspect of this initiative. It presents 
the different aspects of the process and analyses teachers’ involvement with 
social online tools and the impact on teaching practice of engaging with the 
process of collaboration. 
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1. Context: Staff development 

for language teachers in open learning 

This case study presents the staff-development perspective of the 
‘Collaborative Writing and Peer Review Project’ developed at the Department 
of Languages, Faculty of Education and Language Studies (FELS), at the 
Open University (OU), UK, between November 2011 and March 2012. The 
Department specialises in Supported Open Learning offering degree modules 
in English, Spanish, French, German, Italian, Welsh & Chinese (most of them 
from beginners to advanced). Students are geographically dispersed and study 
independently using mixed media teaching materials. They are supported 
by locally based part-time teachers through assignment feedback, email and 
forum contact, and online and face-to-face tutorials. The Department currently 
has more than 300 part-time teachers who are line-managed in teams by Staff 
Tutors (here referred to as regional academic managers). Regional academic 
managers are locally based academics whose roles include, among others, 
responsibility for the continuing professional development of their teams of 
language teachers. 

In the current ever-changing socio-educational context, the professional 
development of language teachers evolves around the idea of lifelong learning 
and the need for ongoing familiarisation with new ideas and skills. However, 
as Seely Brown and Adler (2008) have demonstrated, the process of learning 
and developing expertise is associated with reflection and participation in 
the field, in other words, to “acculturating into a community of practice” (p. 
19). When working in a technology heavy open learning context (see above) 
this will be a “virtual community of practice” (Seely Brown & Adler, 2008, 
p. 18) making use of professional academic development by technology. As 
teacher developers working with a diverse group of part-time practitioners in 
a blended environment, regional academic managers facilitate opportunities 
for sharing and developing good practice as part of a broad staff development 
programme which incorporates aspects of the blended learning tools to help 
teachers understand and integrate innovative approaches into their practice. 
The multimodal environment in which the University-supported open distance 
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learning takes place already enables teachers to acquire technical expertise and 
pedagogical understanding of a variety of digital tools including online social 
networking tools, as well as to developing positive attitudes towards sharing 
and discussing experiences of practice. Examples of this include recent staff 
development projects on Peer Observation of Teaching, Differentiation and 
more recently Dyslexia and Modern Language Learning, which have involved 
a strong element of collaboration and building on the work of others using 
synchronous and asynchronous online tools. 

The project was one of nine funded under the University’s Scholarship of and 
for Teaching strategy as it relates to two of its key thematic areas, enhancing 
teaching and learning with new technologies and developing professional 
identities and practice expertise, which underpin the Faculty priorities for its 
programmes of study. 


2. Intended outcomes: Encouraging collaboration 
in teaching material production 

The project was set up to promote the professional development of teachers 
through collaborative writing and peer review, encouraging open educational 
practices (OEP) and by extension the production of content for open publication 
and reuse. All teachers are likely to have different strengths and weaknesses and 
varying levels of prior experience, and benefit from discussions with colleagues. 
Therefore, regional academic managers at the Open University support their 
teams of part-time teachers by providing sample resources, thus helping the 
teachers in designing their own effective tutorial activities to work with students 
in the OU’s Supported Open Learning system. For this purpose an online 
resource bank (LORO) is made available. 

This initiative presented an opportunity to encourage teachers to make sharing, 
peer reviewing and reusing of teaching resources part of their routine working 
practices. Prior to the project, most teachers’ engagement with the online 
resource bank was predominantly receptive: it consisted of downloading teaching 
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materials for their particular student group or browsing resources for inspiration. 
Only some teachers engaged more fully in this online community of practice, by 
uploading new or reversioned materials and even fewer interacted with others 
through comment, offering praise or suggestions on uploaded resources. The 
project was set up to give teachers an opportunity to engage with the repository 
more fully during a defined period of time, in which support was available and 
engagement of peers with similar motivation was guaranteed. 

The University’s geographical spread across the UK at times limits the amount of 
regular contact between members of staff working in different locations. For the 
teachers in particular this can lead to demotivation, as they work part-time and 
from home, and may feel cut off from their teaching team. They might expect 
to deal with teaching issues in isolation or conversely become overly dependent 
on line manager support. The project therefore aimed to motivate teachers by 
providing opportunities for collaborative contact and working with peers, and 
to form subgroups for future joint working. The collaboration also enabled the 
different staff groupings to gain insight into each other’s perspective, and to 
improve their use of the technologies available for teaching and collaborative 
working, through employing them practically in a dedicated task. 

It was hoped that the project might lead to a targeted enhancement of the 
material provision, as teachers would identify and fill gaps they perceived in the 
existing collection. Furthermore, project participants might henceforth become 
champions of open practice: they might guide others in the use of the repository 
and lead by example in uploading of and commenting on materials, i.e. they 
would knit together the community of practice. An important aspect was for 
participants to engage with issues relevant to OER material development such 
as reusing materials or ideas developed by others. 

Finally, the project was an impetus for all participants to engage in scholarship 
by reflecting on their own professional practice. Working with OER 
principles provided a supportive context, in which they could build on the 
existing scholarship by academic colleagues and an established network for 
dissemination. 
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3. Nuts and bolts: Participants, 

technical tools and project schedule 

The Department of Languages uses LORO, Languages Open Resources Online, 
to address the need to support its teachers as producers of tutorial activities for 
online teaching. LORO is an online repository of open educational resources 
(OERs) and was developed with JISC funding in 2010 to aid storing, sharing and 
accessing language teaching resources provided by the OU. 

The project team brought together three regional academic managers 
and three members of the LORO development team who were course 
developers and coordinators. It worked in close co-operation with the twelve 
participating teachers. This triangle united a range of expertise, given the 
diversity of roles and backgrounds. The attributes sought in the teachers 
were the ability to deliver good, communicative language tutorials, having a 
firm understanding of diverse student need and inclusivity, having previous 
experience of creating imaginative and effective materials, familiarity with 
the LORO repository and, ideally, experience of collaborative work. The 
teachers, drawn from a diversity of languages, brought with them a range of 
experiences as practitioners from their work with language students both at 
and outside the Open University. 

A designated online environment on the institutions’ Moodle environment was 
set up for the project. The tools afforded were asynchronous forums, wikis and 
an online synchronous web-conferencing ‘room’. The forum was provided for 
discussion and for communication between the project team and participants, 
for example, setting schedules and giving information. As the sub teams 
of participants formed, it was envisaged they would set up strands for their 
collaborative work. The wiki was set up for collaborative material development. 
The online ‘room’ (Elluminate) was available for synchronous meetings, either 
by the whole group as part of scheduled input sessions or the autonomous 
subgroups to discuss their joint work. 

Table 1 below shows the schedule of tasks and steps planned by the project team. 
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Table 1. Collaborative writing and peer review project schedule 


Stage 

Dateline 

Action 

Tools 

Preparation 

Over a 4-month- 
period prior 
to launch 

Project team meetings 
to design and plan 

Synchronous and 

asynchronous 

conferencing 

Recruitment 

Month 1 

(1-hour-session) 

Invitation to all OU 
language teachers 

Advert (LORO 
Newsletter - 
October 2011 
- LORO), email 



Briefing meeting for all 
interested teachers 

Online room 



Finalising participant list 

Project mailbox 

Training and 
discussion 

Month 2 

(2-hour-session) 

Project launch (participants 
and project team). Session 
introduced participants to 

LORO functionality, the concept 
and history of OER and OEP 
and explored aspects around 
collaboration and peer review 

Online room 


Month 3 

(2-hour-session) 

Presentation and discussion 
of tools for collaboration, 
using third party material 
and copyright issues, and 
creative commons licenses. 

Group formation and 
planning discussion 

Online room 

Group work 

Month 3 to 4 
(2-week-period) 

Collaborative writing and 
peer review; participants 
from each group create 

• one new resource 

• one resource based 
on reuse/reversioning 

Synchronous and 

asynchronous 

conferencing. 

Email 

Progress 

meeting 

Month 4 

(2-hour-session) 

Presentation and discussion 
of resources; discussion 
of collaborative writing 
and peer review 

Online room 

Completion 

Month 4 to 5 
(2-week-period) 

Finalising and uploading of 
resources, peer commenting 

LORO 

Dissemination 

Month 5 and 
beyond 

Opportunities for participants 
to present at staff development 
events, championing 

LORO, OER and OEP 

LORO, online 
room, face-to- 
face in various 
locations 
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Scheduled sessions were designed to be interactive and discussion-based so 
as to harness the participants’ experience, to demonstrate the possibilities and 
strengths of peer support and to address the actual needs of teachers in this 
particular work context. Task outcome guidelines for subgroup formation and 
working were deliberately left flexible to allow for a good degree of autonomy. 


4. In practice: How the plans 
were applied and received 


Overall the project ran as scheduled in the plan set out in Table 1. Some variation 
occurred in the working of the subgroups, largely due to their choice of online tools. 


Through forum postings and synchronous online discussions, participants 
formed four groups for joint work with those of similar interests (Table 2). 


Table 2. Group and resources produced 


Group: 

Resources produced: 

English for Academic Purposes 

A case study about a bookshop with activities 

Jing embedded video descriptions 

Learning to use the tool and making resources 

Intermediate Italian 

Pronunciation, tongue twisters, 
description of an apartment activity 

Cross languages 

Materials in different languages 
for reversioning, differentiation 
and extension activities 


During the group work phase participants had to organize their own schedule 
and work more independently. Here they mostly chose tools they were familiar 
with such as email for communication. Whereas it was quick and easy to use, this 
meant the work was not visible on the forums, and one participant, inadvertently 
left off one email, missed part of her group’s work. 

Time constraints meant that participants had no or few synchronous subgroup 
meetings. If at all, they used their own teaching rooms with preference over the 
project’s room, access to which was less familiar to them. 
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Participants only used new tools if they afforded clear benefits. The wiki was 
the only tool new to some of the participants, and only one group used it to 
design their materials. One group introduced another tool, ‘Jing’, for short video 
recordings, explored how to use it, and used it to create materials. 

The project produced 19 useful teaching resources which can be found on 
the LORO website by searching for the ‘collaborative writing’ tag. Two are 
illustrated in Figure 1 and Figure 2. 


Figure 1. Teaching resource in LORO created during the project 1 


Help 


( Search... 


LOR® 


Cp Languages Open Rc 


Profile | Resource Manager | Bookmarks | Saved searches | Logout | 

Imperfect Preterite - Preterito Imperfecto - Authentic material - Jing video 


’Jing" 


Screencasts a captures at the spead of ccrwersatton 

~ 2 / - 

Captured wtth Jino- ftae download ► 


I 



Contrastes - Antes y ahora 

Rio Gallegos es una Ciudad de Santa Cruz, en el sur de Argentina, de apenas un 
de cien afios. La historia, las costumbres, las eomidas, la historia de sus habitantes 
de la mano de Punta Arenas, y de la gran cantidad de inmigrantes y pioneros que lit 
del otro lado de la cordillera y del otro lado del Atldntico. Esa mezcla de culturas tamb 
v6 en las calles. 

Mira el video y comenta: iCuanto ha cambiado Rio Gallegos en estos cien aftos? 
iCbmo era antes y c6mo es ahora? (usos del Preterito Imperfecto del Indlcativo) 


Imperfect P reterite - Pret erito Imperfecto - Authentic material - Jing video 

Internet Lin- | LOEBZ^Wl 


Description 


Preterito Imperfecto - Authentic material - Jing 
video The FILE should be downloaded and then 
opened in Firefox. The UNK openes directly on 
the browser 


Resource details 


Added On: 
Creators: 


Languages: 

Language: 

Course 


Ms Ana Maria Fern 

12 Mar 201218:44 
Ana Maria Fern 


Code: 

Unit: 


'e writing 2012, Jing, 
Preterito Imperfecto, 
Description. Comparadon. 
Imperfect Preterite 

English 
Spanish 
LI 40 


Unidad 3 
Permissions: World 


In a final evaluation of the intended outcomes, eleven participant questionnaires 
were returned. When asked if they would use the materials produced in the 
project, 8/11 participants reported they would definitely use the materials they 
had produced themselves, 4/11 would use the materials produced by their group 
and 2/11 would use those created by other groups. 


1. Jing activity: http://loro.open.ac.uk/2851/ 
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Figure 2. A beginners’ French activity adapted for German 1 



The experience of writing collaboratively with new people was described in 
the final evaluative questionnaire as “highly motivating”. Another participant 
commented, 


1. French activity: http://loro.open.ac.uk/535; German activity: http://loro.open.ac.uk/2951/. 
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“I think we had a shared underlying understanding of what constitutes 
effective teaching and were open to each other’s ideas.” 

Participants were particularly positive about the helpfulness of peer support 
available through working in groups. When asked about giving and receiving 
comments 8/11 agreed the comments were valuable and none disagreed; one 
reported feeling uneasy having their work commented on, but 8/11 said they did 
not. Nevertheless, they were clearly aware that peer review has to be provided 
sensitively, as 6/11 said they felt uneasy making the comments, while only 2/11 
did not. Figure 3 illustrates how tutors supported each other through constructive 
and tactful feedback. 


Figure 3. An example of developing peer evaluation 
and comment in LORO 


Participant 1 . 02 Jun 2012 18:25 

This is a very good idea, [name]. What sort of questions would you ask? For example: 
'Quante fmestre ci sono?' 'Quale stanza non ha fmestre?' 

Participant 2 . 02 Jun 2012 17:27 

This is a wonderful listening activity. How about adding some questions? This would 
help the students notice some of the language you used e.g. 'la cucina e abitabile' 

Participant 3 . 28 Apr 2012 23:09 

I think this is a really good idea of how to exploit the course materials further by adding 
a new dimension to them. Thanks for a great idea, [name]. 


While participants experienced the time constraints involved in collaboration, 
overall they felt that this was worth it. However, when asked if working 
collaboratively took more time than working individually opinions were split. 
6/11 agreed and 4/11 disagreed, while 5/11 thought it would save time in the 
long run and 3/11 did not. 

The majority of participants reported having benefitted from the enthusiasm 
generated by the working in groups and giving and receiving comments. One 
participant concluded, 
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“It was a very interesting and useful exercise. It encouraged me to work 
collaboratively and I appreciated the benefit of it. I have certainly learnt 
different things such as how to use new tools in order to make my material 
more interesting and interactive. Furthermore, since I took part in this 
project I started re-using and adapting existing materials and it is saving 
me lot [sic] of time. Finally the project encouraged me to share my work 
and ideas with other [sic]: I liked to have feedback on my work before 
publishing it online (I thought it was very encouraging and reassuring), 
1 have also been inspired from the work of other people.” 


5. Conclusion 

Following the principles of Open Educational Resources and Open Educational 
Practices as defined by Wiley (2007) among others, this case study illustrates 
how a staff development initiative for teachers of Modern Foreign Languages in 
Higher Education represents a good example of integrating OEP and OER into 
teachers’ professional practice. The benefits of working collaboratively using 
social networking tools and publishing resources through open repositories 
have been indicated by participants in the project. By engaging with innovative 
pedagogical practices they found the process of collaboration a motivating and 
enriching learning experience which also gave them the opportunity to reflect 
on their attitudes towards and perceptions of ownership and open access. The 
process was underpinned by the use and reuse of individual teaching contributions 
to adapt them to the needs of learners as identified by the extensive teaching 
experience of participants. Thus some of the comments and feedback express 
the idea that materials produced collaboratively become “part of a community” 
and can be regarded “more as a proposal or a suggestion” rather than the creation 
of one individual. The impact of this initiative goes beyond improving teaching 
practice and it is reflected in the quality of the student experience as they benefit 
from the use of better resources and more confident teachers. 

The full integration of LORO in the professional practice of Open University 
language teachers will be a long-term achievement which requires further work 
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to raise awareness and build skills amongst users, as well as regular monitoring 
among practitioners. However staff developers feel that the experience of this 
project has taken participating teachers to a level of “champions” and has offered 
great encouragement to teachers to be involved in staff development events and 
to play a key role in promoting collaborative OEP to the wider community at 
the OU and beyond. As a result, many participating teachers have already given 
presentations and run workshops for their peers at regional and national level 
events while some others have engaged in scholarship. 

This case study not only illustrates the process of engaging practitioners with 
the production of open educational resources but, more significantly, we have 
provided a practical example of successful and innovative open educational 
practices in the context of Supported Open Learning, which has the potential 
to be replicated and adapted to a variety of settings. The project further 
demonstrates the potential of social networking tools to develop teachers’ digital 
literacies required by the changing role of the practitioner in teaching languages 
in blended contexts. 

Acknowledgements. The authors would like to express their gratitude to all 
participants of the project, in particular Ana Maria Ferri and Caroline Rowan- 
Olive whose resources are featured in figures 1 and 2 respectively, and Anna 
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Useful links 

JING: http://www.techsmith.com/tutorial-jing-embed-content-using-screencastcom.html 
JISC: http://www.jisc.ac.uk/whatwedo/programmes/infl l/sue2/loro 
LORO: http://loro.open.ac.uk/ 

LORO newsletter: http://loro.open.ac.uk/2637/ 

Supported Open Learning: http://www.open.ac.uk/about/main/the-ou-explained/teaching- 
and-leaming-the-ou 
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Abstract 

T his case study reports on the outcomes of asynchronous task forums 
in an advanced language and culture course in the Department of 
Languages at the Open University (OU). In these task forums, distance 
learners have the opportunity to discuss a variety of topics that relate to the 
themes of the course and are closely embedded within the materials. Learners 
share their understanding and opinions immediately after they have worked 
through a particular resource or section in the materials. The examples and 
quotations are based on contributions from the 2011 cohort. One example, a 
forum discussion about what learners make of the term Heimat (homeland), 
revealed a high level of interaction between participants which was based 
on authentic personal experiences and required little teaching input. Even 
learners with lower than required levels of German contributed regularly 
and used the forums to try out target language discourse in the protected 
space of the course. The principles and examples presented here point to 
a successful open educational practice which is transferrable and could be 
turned into user-generated open educational resources themselves. The case 
study also discusses some of the technical and structural nuts and bolts of 
such task-based forums. 


Keywords: open educational practice, distance education, language learning, 
asynchronous task forums, transnational language learning, self-organisation of 
learners. 
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1. Context 

The OU, with over 200,000 learners annually, is the largest distance education 
provider in the UK. The course L313 Variationen Advanced German (from 
now on referred to as L313) is the last of four German courses, which take 
learners from beginners to advanced language proficiency (level A1 to Cl 
of the Common European Framework of Reference for Languages, CEFR). 
L313 is a 31 week language and culture course and attracts between 120- 
140 mature learners (the largest segment is 35-55 years). Learners study a 
blended mix of books, audio, video and web activities on a Moodle Virtual 
Learning Environment (VLE), all of which are carefully scripted to match 
their needs. 

Generally, distance learners study the materials independently at a place 
and time of their choice, often alongside work and family commitments. 
Learners are allocated to what is called a tutor group at the Open University 
and the teacher (or tutor) marks assignments, gives feedback and provides 
general study support. The teacher runs face-to-face and online synchronous 
conferencing tutorials where learners meet and study with their peers. 
Learners can also communicate via two asynchronous forums, one for their 
tutor group and one for the whole course cohort. The task forums analysed 
here are additional to these standard offers and voluntary. The assignments 
are ultimately the only compulsory element on L313 and time-poor distance 
learners tend to prioritise compulsory course components and consider 
carefully whether to interact in task forums or not. 

Figure 1 below shows the first of six blocks in the course on the topic 
of geography and political structures of German speaking countries 
(Landschaftliche Vielfah undpolitische Strukturen). Task forums are in week 
one, two and three and in these, learners discuss their favourite places or 
regions in German speaking countries, places they would like to visit, how 
these compare with places or regions in their own countries, what homeland 
(Heimat ) means to them and what they think of Wilhelmshaven, a city in 
north west Germany which they have just studied in the course. On the left 
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pane of the screen are the general discussion spaces (student forum and tutor 
group forum). 


Figure 1. L313 Variationen VLE 

showing the first five weeks of study. 



The course takes learners through the advanced level (CEFR Cl), but the 
actual learners’ ability can range from upper-intermediate (B2) to native or 
near native (C2), a result of the university’s open entry policy: learners receive 
advice about the level required to study the course but ultimately the decision 
remains theirs: linguistically weaker B2 learners often sign on hoping to catch 
up over time whereas stronger learners may study for the content or just to get 
the credits for a degree in Language Studies. 

Linguistically stronger learners are often foreign learners who have lived or 
live temporarily or permanently in German speaking countries, or German 
speaking foreigners on the British Isles, or perhaps second generation heritage 
speakers in the UK: the shades and permutations of learners’ backstories 
are infinite and enrich any discussion within the course. Most learners have 
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studied other courses before with the institution and are therefore experienced 
distance language learners. 


2. Intended outcomes 

Four key objectives influenced the design of the task forums: 

• to provide spaces where learners can share their knowledge, understanding 
and opinions about what they have learned; 

• to encourage intercultural comparison and reflection by linking tasks to 
topics and questions that aim to utilise the learners’ rich backgrounds 
and intercultural experiences. These authentic perspectives are generated 
afresh with every new cohort; 

• to support or enhance the transnational teaching strategy by strengthening 
differentiated perspectives on culture below and above the level of 
nations; 

• to evaluate the level of self-organisation of the group, and, by extension, 
the teaching resource that is needed to support pedagogically meaningful 
forums which add value to the learner experience. 

The first three objectives took Karen Risager’s (2007) proposals for a 
transnational language and culture pedagogy as a starting point and the forums 
emulate to some degree her concept of the transnational classroom for distance 
learners. 

Language development and language practice were also expected outcomes 
but as an additional benefit only. No error correction is offered and learners 
are not required to communicate in German (weaker learners are encouraged 
to start in English initially to boost their confidence). The course developers 
also anticipated socio-affective benefits as distance learning can be a solitary 
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experience, but again, these benefits are not central and are also covered by 
other fomms. 

Selection of communication tool: Simple text forums were considered the 
appropriate tool for the objectives outlined above. Communicating via text 
forums is comparatively easy and learners are used to these from their tutor 
group interactions. With asynchronous forums, learners stay in control of their 
time and the extent to which they contribute. Such forums allow learners to 
study other contributions in detail, to reflect, to draft and to revise their own text 
before they publish it. Forums were also very easy to integrate into the learning 
materials. This leaves learners just one click away from the (inter)action and 
offers the choice of pull i.e. accessing the forum to read messages, or push i.e. 
subscribing to forum message delivery to their email accounts. 


3. Nuts and bolts: 

Integration of forums 

The forums are located on the L313 Moodle VLE. The task forum design on 
L313 is learning object orientated: learners enter discreet discussion spaces for 
each topic. The discussion is part of a series of linked activities related to just 
one topic (see Figure 3), not an activity for which learners have to leave the 
context of the learning resource. The embedded discussion is more akin to the 
comments sections attached to, for example, online newspaper articles where 
readers can immediately comment on what they have just read and share their 
views instantaneously. This learning object metaphor is different from a general 
discussion or social space metaphor, such as the tutor group forums in the course, 
which learners enter when they want to socialise and then create or participate in 
threads for a variety of purposes. 

Figure 2 shows such a discreet space for a discussion about the increasing use 
of English words in German. Learners worked through authentic resources and 
performed some basic web searches before they contributed to the discussion. 
Most responded to the first strand Denglish, gut oder schlecht (mash-up of 
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German-English, good or bad) but several other strands were started, often 
without a clear rationale and perhaps by accident. However, the discussion 
remains bounded to the topical space with the task at the top and the subscription 
facility at the bottom. 

Figure 2. Forum about the increasing use of English in the German language 


Schreiben Sie einen Beitrag zu emer der folgenden Fragen und kommentieren Sie auch die Beitrage Ihrer Mitstudentlnner 

• Meinen Sie auch. dass die Entwicklung des Denglisch ein Zeichen des Verfalls der deutschen Sprache ist? 

• Sollten solche Einflusse bekampfl werden? 

• Wenn ja. welche Initiativen erscheinen Ihnen dazu am sinnvollsten? Wenn nein. sagen Sie warum. 


Students can read any posts within this forum, but not submit their own posts since the forum closed on 29/05/12,00:00 You still have access to submit posts 
Start a new discussion 


Discussion Started by Posts 

Denglisch. gut Oder schlecht? 14 

"Russischismus" 1 

Man darf die Dinge nicht so eng sehen! 4 

Anglizismen 3 

Anglizismen im Deutschen ■ 3 


The tasks are often adapted from reflection notes which are spread across the 
printed and online materials and invite learners to consider particular aspects 
further (Zum Weiterdenken). The forums thus transform individual reflection 
activities into interactive group processes. This transformation is supported by 
tasks which are seamlessly embedded in the learning path: a click through to 
a forum discussion does not feel any different from the click to a third party 
website. 

All topics and tasks offer opportunities for intercultural comparison, ranging 
from tasks that require little or no preparation (e.g. describe your favourite 
place or region in a target language country or the country of origin, what not 
to joke about?, what do you think about dual nationality?) to those that rely on 
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considerable pre-task work (e.g. homeland, emigration, asylum in Germany 
and Europe). 

The moderation of the forums was shared in 2011 by a team of teachers. As 
the fourth objective was about how the group organises its discussion, each 
moderator was asked to intervene as little as possible, but was invited to 
contribute at times to the discussion ‘as participants’ reflecting on their personal 
intercultural interpretations, attitudes and experiences. 


4. In practice 

Figure 3 illustrates a sequence of activities that deals with the concept of 
homeland, a concept that remains heavily charged within German speaking 
cultures. Having worked through several learning resources about homeland, 
learners are asked, in activity 1.2.10, to explore a quote (“Only those who 
know the past, know the present”) in light of their impressions of some local 
history museum websites that they were asked to visit. They were asked for 
example to define the term “local history museum” and their mission today, 
and perhaps relate personal experiences with such museums. In activity 1.2.11, 
learners then go to the forum Heimat and discuss questions from the previous 
activity with other learners. The more limited questions about local history 
museums expand to learners’ general attitude towards Heimat and learners 
reflect as a group on all they have learned so far as well as their own personal 
experiences. Then, in activity 1.2.12, learners return to the individual distance 
learning mode and work through a cued speaking activity on the topic. 

The forum on homeland has been popular every year since the course started in 
2010. In 2011, 22 learners from a total of 128 at course start (17.2%) and 101 
sitting the exams (21.8%) contributed around 8900 words to this forum, which 
also included two short moderator posts (150 words). Each of the 51 posts on the 
topic averaged about 175 words, each learner writing 387 words on average. It 
seems not unjustified to describe this exchange as very lively and the following 
summary aims to give a brief flavour of the exchanges. 
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Figure 3. Forum on Heimat (Flomeland) 

embedded within distance learning tasks 


1.2.10 Heimatmuseen 

Sie lernen jetzt einige Heimatmuseen kennen. Auf der Webseite des Heimatmuseums Obersdorf steht: 

»Nur wer die Vergangenheit kennt, kennt die Gegenwart." 

Lesen Sie die Fragen und sammeln Sie Informationen dazu auf den Webseiten der Heimatmuseen. Khcken Sie entweder auf 
die Intemetadressen Oder suchen Sie nach webseiten von anderen Heimatmuseen, die Sie vielleicht kennen Oder 
interessieren. 

• Stimmen Sie der Aussage des Zitates zu? 

• Welchen Beitrag konnen Heimatmuseen dabei leisten? 

• Wie konnte man den Begriff „Heimatmuseum“ definieren? 

• Welche Aufgaben haben Heimatmuseen heute? 

• Waren Sie schon einmal in einem Heimatmuseum? Was hat Ihren gefallen? Was hat Ihnen nicht gefallen? 

• Was halten Sie persdnlich von Heimatmuseen? 

Heimatmuseum. Qberstdprf 

Heimatmuseum Treptow und KOpenick 

Heimatmuseum Falkensee 
Heimatmuseum Berchtesqaden 

1.2.11 Forum Heimat 

Gehen Sie in das Forum „Heimat" und diskuberen Sie mit anderen Kursteilnehmem und Kursteilnehmennnen, was Sie 
herausgefunden haben. Schreiben Sie auch, was Sie personlich uber Heimatmuseen und den Begnff Heimat denken. 
Schreiben Sie mindestens einen Beitrag im Forum und kommentieren Sie einen anderen. Es ist nicht schNmm, wenn Ihr 
Beitrag sprachlich nicht ganz korrekt ist. Hier geht es darum, mit anderen Teilnehmem und Teilnehmehnnen Informa bonen 
und Meinungen auszutauschen. 

Forum ^.Heimat" 

• Sbmmen Sie der Aussage des Zitates zu? 

• Welchen Beitrag konnen Heimatmuseen dabei leisten? 

• Wie konnte man den Begnff „Heimatmuseum” definieren? 

• Welche Aufgaben haben Heimatmuseen heute? 

• Waren Sie schon einmal in einem Heimatmuseum? Was hat Ihnen gefallen? Was hat Ihnen nicht gefallen? 

• Was halten Sie personlich von Heimatmuseen? 

Antwort leigen 

1.2.12 Uber Heimat sprechen 

Sie nehmen jetzt an einem Gesprach mit einem Experten zum Thema Heimat teil. Teil A fuhrt Sie Schritt-fur-Schritt durch 
den Dialog, in Teil B konnen Sie in Echtzeit sprechen. 

A 

Nehmen Sie jetzt Ihre Fragen auf (Aufnehmen). Lesen Sie zur Vorbereitung jeweils die Antwort zu Ihrer Frage in Klammem. 
Vergleichen Sie Ihre Version (Abspielen) mit dem Modellvorschlag (ModeH). Horen Sie 2um Schluss die Antwort Ihres 
Gesprachspartners (Horen). 

(Guten Tag. Ja, ich habe mich schon seit langem mit diesem Thema befasst und einige Gedanken dazu aufs Papier 
gebracht.) _ 


Many contributions proposed a variety of definitions from geographical 
locations that people felt attached to, to emotional perspectives such as “where 
my heart is”, where one felt secure in the past, of a life people remember 
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well and happily. However, concerns were voiced, too, for example from a 
Swiss national (MPZ-C2+) 1 , who explained the Swiss citizenship concept 
of Biirgerort (citizen rights tied to a local community, not the nation). He 
called Heimat a delicate, patriotic, nationalistic and even segregationist 
concept, while an English emigrant in Germany (FRLW-C2) had issues with 
the concept Heimat' without a plural”. A third learner (MAH-C1) reminded 
the group of minorities and their need or yearning for a homeland and, on 
balance, considered emotional attachments to a Heimat entirely acceptable 
and apolitical, but conceded that it had been misused by the Nazis. This was 
followed by more than 30 posts within eight days on multiple strands, until one 
learner (FAC-C1) took on the task to provide a summary of the discussion so 
far. This learner, born and raised in an Eastern European country, now lives in 
the UK as a dual national, holds a joint English degree and has thirty years of 
teaching experience in modern languages. She delivered a substantial blog post 
(1,272 words) which observed academic conventions, organized the discussion 
around the principle of “homeland - security versus freedom”, quoted and 
paraphrased key contributions from other learners or course resources, and 
extended the discussion with references to further relevant resources such as 
Edgar Reitz’s (1984) TV-series Heimat. Taking all these contributions together, 
the notion of Heimat becomes a place that one can call home for a variety of 
reasons. These need no longer be framed and shaped by nations exclusively 
but can operate at a transnational level, whether in sub-national geographic 
categories or extra-national emotional or ideological categories. 

The homeland forum demonstrates the collective power of reasoning and 
the sensitive navigation of a complex concept that a group discussion can 
deliver, where participants contribute knowledge, experiences and opinions 
from various geographical, socio-cultural and educational backgrounds. 
Together they raise the sensitivity of the whole learner cohort, including 
those learners who do not contribute but simply read the posts, in the case 
of the homeland forum at a ratio of one active contributor to three read-only 
participants. 


1. The person reference includes <gender><id><CEFR-Level>. 
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5. Conclusion 

This case study revealed a high level of independent learner engagement 
with the task and self-organisation of the group discussions that required 
only low levels of teacher intervention. It could therefore be seen as a good 
example for open educational practice even if, in this case, it took place in 
a password protected space of some 120-140 learners. It is open to learners’ 
personal and intercultural experiences which they can share, and it is openly 
supportive of all learners irrespective of their backgrounds and variations in 
language proficiency. The Heimat forum demonstrated how a comparatively 
simple question can lead to complex outcomes which deliver on all four 
objectives mentioned in Section 2. This performance was replicated in other 
task based forums on the course, albeit at different scales and intensities, 
depending on the nature of the task and the topical preferences of the learners. 
There was no questionnaire that elicited directly learners’ attitudes towards 
these forums, but based on the analysis of all contributions one might like to 
suggest five key elements that may have helped to make these forums vibrant 
and informative: 

• Authenticity: Learners narrated very personal episodes and emotions 
and this was frequently acknowledged by others who seemed to be 
encouraged to share their stories in turn. The summary above masks 
the richness of experiences and often the rich language with which 
learners recounted their individual perspectives and reflections. As 
they considered, confirmed and corroborated each other’s experiences 
in the course of the discussion, they also outlined collective culturally 
bound attitudes without necessarily ossifying these into national 
stereotypes. 

• Contextualisation: Forums are tightly embedded in the flow of learning 
activities. The timeliness and one-click access to a discussion may 
support active participation when the thoughts and reflections about a 
topic are still fresh. In addition, learners are also likely to be influenced 
by previous discussions: the “ Heimat ” forum is preceded by a forum 
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on learners’ most favourite places and regions which may have primed 
them to think in sub-national categories. Consider by contrast the 
potential priming effect if a previous forum had asked them about 
typical stereotypes about Germans. 

• Purpose: Learners were told that the task forums are not primarily for 
language learning, but for sharing knowledge, understanding and ideas. 
This was underlined by the invitation to write in English if need be, 
though no learner took up this offer. On the contrary, many learners who 
initially had not quite reached the required level of linguistic ability to 
contribute with ease, continued in German. Rather than switching to 
English, they appear to have accepted the challenge and used the forum 
space for experimenting with their language skills. 

• Self-organisation: Learners were aware that the forum was moderated, 
but also realised that teacher interventions were rare. This may have 
helped participants to take responsibility for their discussion and 
contribute in ways that are natural to them, e.g. by providing summaries 
or additional links to resources from time to time. 

• Object orientation: Forums are linked to learning objects and not 
merely a thread amongst others in a generic discussion space, where 
older discussions are displaced by newer threads. The task forums keep 
all threads together and can easily be revisited later for example when 
quotes or ideas are needed in assignments. 

The forums are protected spaces for learners to practice discourse before they 
enter the open world of web forums which have become a standard feature on 
most content platforms across the internet. The forums in this case study may be 
seen as the ‘sandpits’ where learners try and test their readiness to join the world 
on open online communication. And just like the discussion strands following 
YouTube or news channel resources are becoming sources of information 
themselves, the discussions presented here could turn into user-generated 
content for future foreign language learners. 
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Abstract 

T his case study demonstrates examples of how open practices and 
resources can be used to effectively engage language learners in the 
learning process. The case focuses on a small group of Spanish Open 
University learners (Beginners Spanish programme - L194 Portales) that 
began their language course in October 2012. The case shows a successful 
way of using the forums as a ‘portal’ for distance learners to interact, create, 
share and cooperate in the Virtual Learning Environments, and argues how 
the method employed enhances the learning experience. It also illustrates 
how the learners actively used the target language in their interactions which 
then gave them confidence to build upon their language skills. Furthermore, 
the case study offers the reader a model to embed into their own practice, 
and explains the organisational considerations behind the results should 
practitioners choose to replicate the methodology. It concludes by postulating 
that OERs can offer a real opportunity to create a strong sense of learner 
autonomy by encouraging the learners to become engaged in the activity of 
creating their own authentic materials. 
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1. Context 

Open Educational Resources (OERs) have come to the fore in recent years, 
as the use of technology within education has flourished. Many authors, such 
as Hanna and Wood (2011) have observed the pedagogical benefits of the 
individualisation and personalisation of online learning materials. Clearly many 
within the educational field are acutely aware of their potential, especially as 
cost effective teaching resources. 

Whilst the advantages seem obvious, could there be a missing link in this 
innovation? It is the authors’ strong belief that the learner experience should 
be at the heart of all that we undertake as educators; indeed their professional 
practice is based upon this conviction. Hence a sharing community of teachers 
and learners, in their opinion, is the perfect arena to take this belief to another 
level. 

It has often been observed that language learners feel most engaged when they are 
afforded the opportunity to focus on what is important to them, for example, the 
chance to talk about their family or hobbies; it gives them a sense of ownership 
and familiarity. It has also been observed in their teaching by the authors that 
there is often a desire to use authentic materials by both learners and teachers. 

The authors’ experiences have shown time and again the usefulness of this form 
of pedagogical engagement. They felt that their enthusiasm could be translated 
into how learners engage with the curriculum by producing, sharing and using 
their own authentic materials. That is, by transferring to the learners the ethos that 
sharing OERs is a good and productive practice, the learners would eventually 
understand that cooperative productive learning can make a real difference to 
their learning experience. 

Therefore, the main purpose of the following case study will be to investigate 
the potential for turning leaners’ production in the target language into OERs. 
The authors intend to, firstly, show and review the results from this relatively 
new angle and come up with some conclusions and suggestions for future work. 
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2. Intended outcomes 

Many within the field of education have recognised the benefits of fostering 
a culture of sharing work that can then be adapted and developed according 
to the needs of a particular teacher and group of learners. In recent years the 
authors have been involved in the creation and adaptation of OERs that have 
been uploaded and ‘published openly’ in LORO (Language Open Resources 
Online). This experience has been extremely useful, and therefore Ms Iglesias 
Mora (an Open University teacher) decided to experiment with this further by 
also engaging her students in the production of these materials. 

Initially, the main goal of the project was to encourage learners to produce 
their own learning resources in order to consolidate their language learning. 
An additional goal was also to evaluate to what extent this involvement affects 
retention and progression of learners. At the same time, from the pedagogical 
point of view, the intention was to examine how this could help foster learners’ 
autonomy and motivation as well as build a social, collaborative feeling amongst 
the learners. The project also explored other possible potentials of teaching 
forums beyond their use as simply discussion boards. 

Overall, the project was initiated to increase awareness, both for teachers and 
learners of the benefits of incorporating Open Educational Resources into 
materials design and teaching by generating language learning resources and 
publishing them openly so that other teachers and learners could reuse and 
adapt them to their particular needs. Moreover, the intention was to model a 
collaborative learning environment (using teaching forums) as a way to introduce 
learners to the roles and responsibilities that learners will need to adopt should 
they choose to produce OERs. 


3. Nuts and bolts: Organisation 

The teacher felt that the best way of fostering this collaboration among the 
learners was to initially use the group forum, a teaching forum used only by 
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a particular group of learners and their teacher. This was used as a ‘portal’ to 
enable learners to exchange and create their own electronic materials in the 
way of podcasts, short video/photo documentaries, PowerPoint presentations, 
and Word Documents related to the themes that learners dealt with in their 
course. First, the teacher posted an introductory message giving details of 
her expectations regarding the use of the forum and encouraging learners to 
participate actively. Once learners in the group got to know each other and the 
sense of community started to take shape, she then posted one task that gave the 
learners the opportunity to produce some learning material as well as practising 
and consolidating the language they had learnt. 


Figure 1. A resource uploaded to LORO 


Adivina mi trabajo (Can you guess?) 


This is an audio file so there is no visual preview. You 
can still listen to the audio file using the controls 



3 files in this resource 


Description 


This recording in which I describe my daily 
routine (but I am not telling what my pretend 
job isf) can be used to ask the students to 
listen to the information, and to try to figure out 
what the job is. Students are also encouraged 
to do the same in pairs or groups, with a 
different job, of course. I have also added the 
recording sent by one student 


Resource details 

.. B Ms Maria D.lglesias 

Added By: IK 

Mora 

Added On: 16 Jan 2013 09:47 

Creators: Maria D. Iglesias Mora 

Tags: daily routine, jobs, times 

Languages: English 

Language: Spanish 

Course |_ lg4 

Code: 

Permissions: World 

Link: http://loro.open.acuk/3257/ 

Downloads: 


The teacher’s role during this time was, first of all, to encourage and facilitate the 
exchange of ideas, as well as guiding in the creation of these materials. By doing 
this, the teacher was attempting to promote a common ground where sharing is a 
productive way in which learning can happen. She then edited the material sent 
by the learners by correcting any possible mistakes in the final version as well as 
giving feedback to the learners on the language they had used. 
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Finally, with the learners’ permission, the teacher agreed to upload the 
materials onto LORO, the repository of language teaching materials based at 
the Department of Languages at The Open University. This repository can be 
used by anyone, although it is mainly aimed at language teaching professionals. 
Figure 1 above illustrates how one of these resources has been shared openly and 
how it has been downloaded by other users. 


4. In practice 

In this section we present a few examples of tasks that were posted in the 
teaching forum, and how open educational resources were developed from 
them. 

4.1. Taskl 

“Mi familia” (My family) 

Figure 2 below shows one of the tasks posted by the teacher. In this message, 
the teacher is clearly initiating the creation of a collaborative learning resource 
by sending her own audio file with a description of her family and a family 
photograph. To make it a bit more challenging, some of the information in the 
recording does not match the photo. The idea is that the learners can listen to the 
recording and try to figure out what is the infonnation that does not match the 
photo. Then, they are encouraged to reply by discussing the teacher’s material in 
order to consolidate their own learning. 

This is also an ‘excuse’ to encourage the learners to replicate, create, share 
and discuss their own audio files as learning resources amongst the rest of the 
participants of the forum. 

Figure 3 below shows one of the replies. In this case, the learner has chosen to 
post a written paragraph (Word document) together with her own family photo. 
She explains that she has added four pieces of information about her family that 
do not match the photo. 
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Figure 2. Initial posting of the task by the teacher 


I hope you are enjoying the module so far and you are working on your TMA01. Remember to contact me at any point if you 
are struggling or if you think you may need a few extra days to finish it! I am not supposed to agree to extensions alter the cut 
off date. 

On a different matter, as I said, I would like to use the TGF to give you an opportunity to keep practising and consolidate the 
main topics you are in the process of studying. 

I recently sent you an email inviting you to take part in our Tutor Group Forum by replying to some tasks with a short written 
paragraph or even an audio tile. If it is relevant to the task in question, you could also include -if you wish- some photos. 

Therefore. I am attaching a short recording describing my family, and I have also inserted a photo with it. However, some of the 
information in the recording doesn't match the photo! © 

Your task will be, in the first instance, to listen to my recording and look at the photo of my family at the same time in order to 
figure out which information is supposed to be wrong. 

For example, you could say something like: "S hijo mayor de Maria no tiene el pelo rubio. Tiene el pelo moreno 

Then, it would be really interesting if you could do the same thing, that is, send a short recording with a description of your 
family and a photo stating a few wrong facts. The rest of the students will then have to figure out which information is supposed 
to be wrong. 

I would really appreciate it if you could contribute at least by replying to this posting. 

Many thanks in advance for your collaboration. 

Un saludo, 

Maria 



Figure 3. Reply from a learner to the original teacher post 



xx Nr', xo ix 
17:39 


Edited by Maria 
Iglesias Mora on 
23 Nov 2012, 
20:35 History ) 

a 


£3 IMG_0742.JPG 


Hola! 

Como estas? 



En c l photo la foto. es mi familla. Hay Somos yo, mi madre, mis hermanos y mis abuelos. A mi padre no se le gustaN Jos 
ohotos ! 

Mis hermanos se llamaN Will y James, mi madre se llama Anita y mi padre se llama John. 

En la photo , es el dia de mi cumpleanos . Tengo dlezy ocho ahos. Llevo un vestido bianco. 

Mis hermanos llevan los vaqueros rojos y tienen el pelo marrones. Mi madre-se lleva un abrigo bianco 
Mis abuelos son bastante mayores! Mi abuela tiene setenta y nueve anos y mi abuelo tiene ochenta anos ! 

Ademas. mis hermanos son mas Jovenes que yo. Soy ei la hija mayor de mis padres, mis hermanos son trece y diecisiete. 
Gracias, Adios! _ 
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The teacher edited part of the original document to improve the presentation of 
the resource and to give some constructive feedback to the individual learner, 
which would also be of benefit to the whole group. She felt it was not necessary 
to correct all the mistakes the learner had made at this stage because she did not 
want the learner to be put off by an excessive number of corrections. Further 
feedback was given via email. 

Following this initial posting, other learners replied to the teacher and the 
learner in Figure 3, pointing out the information that did not match the family 
photo: 


Reply by RS 23 Nov 2012, 12:11: Hola a todos.jMuy bien! Helen. 

En el photo lleves un vestido negro, Will y James lleven vaqueros azides y 
tu madre //eve un abrigo negro. Yo mandare un photo pronto. Un saludo 

One could already see the interaction among the learners is starting to take shape. 

The teacher posts other messages to give feedback to each individual learner 
regarding the target language used in their replies as follows: 

MI (23 Nov 2012, 21:28): Hola Ellen. Well done! La descripcion de tu 
familia es muy buena. Que simpaticos! 

Great effort. I have checked and edited a few words for you,..hope you 
don’t mind me doing it. If you prefer me to do it by email, let me know. Un 
saludo 

ED (26 Nov 2012, 11:53): Thank you Maria, that was very helpful and i 
can see where i went wrong! Ellen 

This shows how the learner is already starting to see the benefits of this 
collaborative work and the fact that by sharing she can also learn. Then, RS posts 
a recording with his description and several photos of his family (Figure 4). 
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Figure 4. Reply to the original teacher post and the other learner post 


Roy Stevens Hola 3 tOdOS 

23 Nov 2012, 

Aqui hay tres fotod de me famllia y una grabacion 

□ 

Un saludo 
Roy 

perdon having trouble uploading Images I’ll just send the recording for now 
Reply Edit Delete Split Permallnk 


Jump to: I' Parent 


Roy Stevens 

23 Nov 2012, 
16:21 

Edled by Maria 

23 Nov 2012, 
21:22 IHistofv ) 

a 


Mi familia fotos 

Hola a todos 

Voy a tratar de nuevo para unlr fotos 
Roy 


Wj Mi farndia fotos.docx Sisters at Chris VVeddng.jpg 


Reply Edit Delete Split Permallnk 


Jump to 'T' Parent 


By doing this, he is attempting to follow the teacher’s material and to personalise 
it in order to be shared with the rest of the group. The learner is already adapting 
and reusing the material that the teacher and his classmate have previously 
posted even though he may not be overtly aware of this. The teacher’s job at this 
stage is limited to making sure she acknowledges the learners’ contributions and 
keeping the momentum in order to facilitate the forwarding of the discussion. 
She only participates to encourage contribution from the other learners in the 
group as well as giving feedback and editing the postings whenever is necessary. 

The text above shows how the interaction among two of the learners in the 
group is beginning to show its benefits. Their roles are starting to become more 
proactive as they engage in the adaptation and sharing of their materials. That 
is to say, they take the initiative to comment on each others’ materials as well as 
using these to benefit their own learning. We feel at this stage the learners could 
probably post their ideas as a way of practising the target language but they do 
not necessarily understand they are starting to develop new skills to share and 
collaborate openly. 

It is important that the teacher introduce them to this new role in a progressive 
way in order to make them aware of the benefits of moving from being just 
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passive recipients to becoming active participants in the learning process that 
will culminate in the sharing and creation of OERs. This highlights that teacher 
facilitation, guidance and support are essential and needed throughout the whole 
process. 

We can see that throughout this process, the learners take the initiative to 
generate their own materials in order to be posted in the teaching forum, whilst 
the teacher only participates to encourage contributions from the other learners 
in the group as well as giving feedback and editing the postings whenever is 
necessary. 

With the learners’ permission, these resources could be polished and uploaded 
to LORO for other teachers and learners to use or reuse. By guiding learners 
to eventually have their materials published as OERs we are also giving them 
an incentive to increase their motivation and consolidate their own learning by 
being more focused on producing quality work that they know would be shared 
with the community. This certainly seemed to be an incentive for the learners to 
spend the extra time not only to produce materials, but materials they would be 
happy for others to view and comment on or add to. 

As an extra benefit to the learner, we also believe this process helps instil a 
feeling of ownership in the learners. The learners have fed back that they felt a 
feeling of ‘pride’ by sharing their work with others, and that collaboration gives 
them a sense of being part of a wider community rather than an isolated learner. 
Arguably the skills gained from experiences like this go beyond the language 
and deepen their skill set in other ways from communicating ideas, presenting 
their work online, to critically and analytically thinking and reflecting on the 
comments they make and the comments made about their work. 

4.2. Task 2 

“Adivina mi trabajo” (Guess my job) 

Figure 5, Figure 6 and Figure 7 illustrate another example of a forum task that 
leads to the creation of an OER to be shared outside the course. 
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Figure 5. Initial posting of the task by the teacher 


o 

Adivina ml trabajo 

4>}) edivine mitrabeio.mp3 

S2013. 

Hola y Fellz2013! 


Edited by the 

1 hope you had a nice break. 



1 am sending you a recording where 1 describe my daily routine (but i am not telling you w 

With this information, you should try to figure out what my job Is. 

If you feel like it, you can give it a try and do the same, with a different job, of course. 

Can you guess? 

at my pretend job Is!). 


Figure 6. A learner’s reply to the teacher posting 



Figure 7. Learner’s posting with audio resource 
and teacher’s feedback audio file 
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The teacher finally asks for permission to publish the material onto LORO: 

MI:( 4 Feb 2013, 10:24) Hola Roy. I was wondering if you could record 
your message again bearing in mind my feedback. 

If possible, and with your permission, I would like to incorporate and 
publish your work together with my recording in LORO. I think it’s very 
good. Please, let me know what you think. Un saludo. P.S Any guesses 
about Roy’s “mystery’’ job? Would anyone like to give it a try? 

The above sequence shows one particular example of a learning resource that 
was successfully created by one of the learners and then uploaded onto LORO 
so that other teachers and learners can access it. The material includes audio files 
produced by both the teacher and the learner. 

However, we consider it is equally crucial to introduce the learners to the OER 
‘environment’ in the first instance so that they can have a better understanding of 
the implications of what would happen to their recordings, photos and writings. 
We think this could also have an impact on their motivation, since the learners 
know the material is going to be eventually published and shared openly with 
other teachers and learners. 


5. Conclusion 

In conclusion, this case study has emphasised how OERs can not only offer 
opportunities for learners to use their creativity in the target language, but also 
to produce materials that suit their interests and that are based on their personal 
experiences. It has also shown how the teacher’s facilitation, guidance and 
support are needed throughout the whole process. Although the project is still 
ongoing, from the authors’ preliminary observations one could suggest that 
learners seem to have gained more confidence within the very short period 
of time that they have been engaged in the process and have increased their 
collaborations and shared initiatives in the teaching forum. 
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At the time this case study was written, the majority of learners in this group 
were still reluctant to take part in the forum and to share their ideas. This is 
most likely due to it being a new concept, which the learners will need to be 
introduced to progressively. We cannot expect the learners to grasp the concept 
of collaborating openly straightaway and, we believe, the degree of learners’ 
involvement depends very much on the extent to which the teacher would model 
this collaborative learning environment (using the group forum in this particular 
case) in a positive way so that learners can see more clearly the benefits of 
sharing. 

Given the predominance and relative importance society gives toward online 
social networks, this activity tries to encourage the formation of a sense of 
community amongst learners, who are otherwise working in isolation, at the 
same time that they are introduced to new roles and responsibilities they need to 
adopt when producing OERs in a collaborative learning environment. 

If time had allowed, it would have been very interesting to have collected more 
in depth evidence from this fruitful experience and analysed those emails and 
postings from the teacher and the learners in more detail. It would also have been 
interesting to collect feedback about the process and residts from the learners. 

Nevertheless, what has been shown here are the possibilities of an open, learner- 
centred approach to motivate learners by offering a chance to develop learner 
autonomy and the sense of belonging to a shared community. 

It is clear that the results are limited. However there are obvious possibilities, 
certainly for an online-based community. There is no doubt that this project 
could be easily re-purposed and tried out by practitioners in different teaching 
contexts and levels. 

It would be very interesting to undertake the same project with Intermediate 
and Upper Intermediate learners of Spanish in order to compare and analyse 
the findings related to learners’ interactions and collaboration in producing 
language resources. For this reason, in future, the authors’ would like to carry 
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out a comparative study to examine whether the level of language proficiency of 
learners influences the active participation in the teaching forum. They postulate 
that a greater linguistic ability would lead to greater participation as these learners 
would most likely feel more confident sharing and commenting on materials due 
to their higher linguistic proficiency. One could compare this to how we grow 
more comfortable with a language the more we understand and use it. 

The authors’ would also like to investigate to what extent the level of technical 
proficiency has an impact on the degree of sophistication of the design of the 
materials created by the learners. Would the use of the technical media, for 
example the advanced use of video diaries/journals offer more motivation for 
involvement than simply using text input? Of course the support of the teacher 
both from a linguistic and technical perspective would continue to be essential. 

Acknowledgements. Many thanks to Miss Ellen Davies and Dr Roy Stevens, both 
Beginners’ students of Spanish (L194) from October 2012. Their contributions 
have been invaluable both in the sessions they attended, their posts, and their 
collaboration for this case study. 
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Abstract 

T his case study presents collaborative work undertaken as part of a 
project funded by JISC: OpenLIVES (Learning Insights from the 
Voices of Emigres from Spain). The aim of this project was to develop 
Open Educational Resources based on a digital corpus of oral history 
interviews and archival material collected in the course of an earlier 
project that researched migrant life histories in contemporary Spain. This 
case study focuses on how the University of Southampton developed 
different types of pedagogical intervention which turned undergraduate 
students from passive consumers of received knowledge into active and 
reflective producers of educational material that was both central to their 
own learning and also relevant to a wider academic and non-academic 
audience. In describing these pedagogical interventions this case study 
presents a line of work developed at Southampton that not only forges 
independent and reflective language learners and future professionals but 
also widens participation and the transmission of knowledge beyond the 
academic community. Student engagement with open practice was key 
to these outcomes, and we believe that our experience at Southampton 
can offer a model of engagement which will be of interest to teachers of 
language and language area studies. 


Keywords: open educational resources, students as producers, innovative teaching, 
learning approaches, Spanish area studies. 
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1. Context 

This case study presents collaborative work bom out of a project funded by 
JISC which aimed at developing Open Educational Resources (OER) based 
on a digital corpus of oral history interviews and archival material. This 
material had been collected in the course of an earlier project that researched 
migrant life histories in contemporary Spain called “Tales of Return: The 
Memories and Experiences of Spanish Returnee Migrants from France and 
Great Britain (1950s-1990s)”. 

Led by the Centre for Languages, Linguistics and Area Studies (LLAS) at the 

University of Southampton (UK), the OpenLIVES project (Learning Insights 
from the Voices of Spanish Emigres), brought together lecturers from Modern 
Languages Departments at the Universities of Southampton, Leeds and 
Portsmouth. These project partners used and adapted the corpus in different 
ways before embedding it in their Spanish curricula. This case study focusses 
specifically on the work done at the University of Southampton. 

The different types of pedagogical interventions developed at the University 
of Southampton sought to transform undergraduate students from passive 
consumers of received ‘knowledge’ into active and reflective producers of 
educational material. The aim was that this material would become central to 
students’ own learning, and at the same time relevant to the wider academic 
community and to a non-academic audience. 

The development of Open Educational Resources involved undergraduate 
students of Spanish at beginner and advanced level (first years and finalists), 
and also final year students from a Spanish Area Studies module: ‘Exiles, 
Migrants, Citizens: Narrating and Documenting Displacement in Contemporary 
Spain’. This particular module engages students in critical analysis of a 
variety of primary and secondary sources that document migration. These 
sources include personal testimonies, interviews, documentaries, migrant 
periodical publications and representations of migrants and exiles in various 
media. 
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2. Intended outcomes 

Broadly speaking, the primary objective of the OpenLIVES project was to 
publish a set of existing research data and to create a set of open educational 
resources that tutors and students from the three participant institutions could 
use and reuse. Ultimately, we wanted to show that a corpus of research data 
collected for a specific project could be put into pedagogical use and be further 
developed and expanded by participants other than the original researchers for 
the benefit of a wider academic community. As part of this process, we sought 
to engage students across the three participant institutions in the creation of 
the learning materials, and to do so in a way that recreated a real professional 
environment marked by a spirit of true collaboration. 

The project also sought to demonstrate that a single set of research data collected 
for a specific purpose and discipline can be used in a wide range of different ways 
within humanities and social science disciplines. We also wanted to contribute 
meaningfully to the current strategic objectives for Higher Education, such as 
employability, the enhancement of student learning and digital literacy. 

In order to fulfil these objectives, Southampton fostered a “learn by doing” 
pedagogical approach that promotes the transferability of skills to the 
professional arena. In the course of the project, for instance, participant students 
displayed evidence of the successful development of skills in collaborative work 
related to a variety of relevant professional settings, for example, transcribing 
and translating material from audio and video interviews prior to dissemination 
and publication. 

These learning processes are exemplified by a particular task that connected the 
work of Modern Language students from two of the participant universities. 
This task consisted of the planning of a follow-up interview with one of the 
original interviewees (a former evacuee child of the Spanish civil war) which 
was then filmed by staff and students at the University of Portsmouth. Students at 
Southampton then worked collaboratively to create subtitles for this video, thus 
transforming it into a learning resource and widening its appeal as a bilingual 
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OER. The final result is available in the open access repository Humbox under 
a Creative Commons license, which enables students and teachers from all over 
the world to continue to work with this material and develop it in new, creative 

ways (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Open access repository Humbox showing some OERs from the 
OpenLIVES collection, which enables students and teachers from 
all over the world to reuse and recreate learning material in new 
creative ways 
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Interview with Germinal Luis Fernandez - Subtitled in English 

This is a videoed interview with Spanish child emigre, Germinal Luis Fernandez. It was produced by students and 
staff at the University of Portsmouth. Subtitles were planned and designed by students at the University of 
Southampton: Laura Davies, Wes Durdle, Chris Fish and Jonathan Gannon from the University of Southampton. 






Interview in Spanish with Benita Mendiola 

Extract of 3 minutes of a interview of 90 minutes to Benita Mendiola, earned out by students of Unit Exiles, Migrants 
and Citizens: Narrating and documenting displacement in contemporary Spain. Course Convenor and interviewer: 
Dr Alicia Pozo-Gutierrez, 2009-2010 
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fl>J Power point created by Ab-initio students of Spanish with sound extracts from an interview to Benita Mendiola, Nina 

1 zip " I de Rusia. This Power Point illustrates and contrasts the uses of the preterit and imperfect tense in Spanish. This task 
was a preparation task to complete Assignment 3; an interview. 

Added On: 22 May 2012 

Tm Ananich. 

> Read more... 

■ k Original In-class interview with Benita Mendiola Part 1 

- Original In-dass interview with Benita Mendiola with students of 11-12-Exiles, Migrants and Citizens: Narrating and 

" documenting displacement in contemporary Spain. Course Convenor and interviewer: Dr Alicia Pozo-Gutierrez 

j£Z . 

Added On: 22 May 2012 
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Publication and collaboration : publishing open research data and creating teaching resources 

2r*ySjxs: This presentation was given by Alicia Pozo-Gutierrez and Irina Nelson at the 7th annual LLAS eleaming 
symposium, 27th January, 2012. It describes the work of the JISC OpenLIVES project which plans to publish 
research data as open content, then create and embed OERs relating to that content into teaching. 

Ms Kate Borthwick 

Added On: 07 Jun 2012 
12:03 

Languages: English 

symposium, LLAS. Spanish 


With regards to language learning specifically, the work done at Southampton 
aimed at developing tools for language acquisition by embedding the production 
and use of OERs into the language curriculum. An example of how this was 
done involved students with a very basic knowledge of the language (beginner 
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level) working with authentic digitised material to analyse and reflect on the use 
of different past tenses in Spanish. The evidence of the students’ involvement 
in this respect showed not only full understanding of the use of these verbal 
forms at the end of the task, but also made evident their ability to produce OERs 
for their peers in the form of Power Point presentations that became language 
learning and teaching materials (OERs). 

The authors believe that through these pedagogical interventions developed 
at Southampton, we have encouraged our students to become independent 
and reflective language learners, as well as to develop some of the skills 
they will require in the future as professionals. At the same time, and given 
the nature of the materials we are working with - the life histories of people 
who witnessed key moments and processes in the histories of Spain, Britain 
and Europe (e.g. migrations, exile, wars, political transformations, dictatorship, 
democratisation, economic crisis) - our student community has contributed to 
widening participation and has fostered the transmission of knowledge beyond 
the academic community. In other words, our students have contributed to 
giving a voice to key protagonists of history from different generations, which 
can be heard beyond the University campus. Our student engagement with 
open practice is central to these outcomes, and our experience at Southampton 
has offered a model of engagement which will be of interest to other Modern 
Languages tutors and researchers from different disciplines. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

The key driving principle behind the pedagogical approach of the OpenLIVES 
project was to blur what we saw as an unjustified boundary between the 
teaching of Language and Content units in the Modern Languages curriculum at 
Southampton. According to this division. Language units refer to the teaching 
of Spanish language alone, whereas Content units refer to the teaching of social, 
cultural and political aspects of the Spanish-speaking world. With this in mind, 
we did not necessarily wish to change existing practices at our institution but 
to establish bridges and to integrate Language and Content teaching to make it 
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more meaningful for the students and to promote the transferability of practical 
and critical skills between the two. 

We therefore worked from the language teaching and socio-historical 
perspective in order to foster in the students a critical approach to language use 
in society. At the same time, we wanted the students to critically explore the 
social and historical contexts of the different periods mentioned in the analysed 
testimonies. With this we promoted the critical analysis of language in use so 
that the students could explain the position that the speaker, as active agent in 
the historical processes, adopted within the social context that marked his/her 
life experiences. By exploring these contexts in the target language, we not only 
fostered an in-depth language analysis, but at the same time a critical approach 
to the understanding of the shifting historical experiences of Spanish society. 

Our corpus of 24 interviews amongst Spanish economic migrants and former 
evacuees from the Spanish Civil War, as well as additional memorabilia, was 
digitalised and made available for open access in the digital Repository Humbox 
by the LLAS OpenLives team. Our students transformed some of these primary 
data into OERs using video-editing tools, subtitling tools, sound-editing tools 
(Windows Movie Maker and Audacity) and other teaching and learning materials 
produced in existing units. The resulting OERs would then work as learning¬ 
teaching resources that would be available for re-purposing as pedagogical 
material. 

At Southampton, we used existing courses and curricular structures to foster 
the involvement of our students with the newly digitalised material. While 
critical assessment in the form of an essay had to be produced individually, other 
projects such as subtitling or grammatical analysis were developed in groups. 

The digitalisation of the primary data was carried out by the Southampton-based 
LLAS team with funding provided by JISC to launch the OpenLIVES project. 
As well as the digitalisation and dissemination of a vast oral history corpus of 
testimonial material, the project also digitalised a great part of the contemporary 
documentation collected in the course of the interviews carried out in the original 
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research project, such as written memoirs, photographs, press cuttings, drawings 
and artefacts (Figure 2). 

Figure 2. Benita Mendiola (first one from the right) with two other Spanish 
evacuees in the Soviet Union. Circa 1956 



4. In practice: The work of OpenLIVES 

The work of OpenLIVES fostered collaborative work amongst lecturers and 
Spanish language teachers from the other participant institutions, Leeds and 
Portsmouth. Within Southampton, students’ production of OERs was assessed as 
part of the formative assessment of both Language module and Content modules 
as discussed above. 

The developments required for the involvement of our students as producers 
of OERs demanded the creation of specific tasks and mini projects that 
made us reflect and act on certain issues and deploy specific skills which we 
outline below: 
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• Engagement of our students not only in working with ‘authentic’ material 
but also in putting into practice ‘authentic’ professional skills such as 
transcribing, synopsis writing, applying linguistic analysis, editing, 
translating and subtitling. These tasks were successfully completed as 
practical skills were developed enhancing student motivation as they 
worked with real scenarios producing purposeful re-usable material 
(OERs); 

• Engagement of the teachers and directors of the project in a wider 
discussion on the ethics of working with oral/life history testimonies and 
clearance and copyrights issues: this important question emerged when 
we felt that we needed to seek continued consent from infonnants that had 
previously given their testimonies in the context of a different research 
project, especially as OpenLIVES was going to make their interview 
material accessible online. Our students, as co-producers of their learning 
materials became aware of this vital dimension, signing their own consent 
forms prior to publishing their own OERs on line; 

• The newly created OERs produced by students also included synopses of 
each digitalised interview produced by final-year students of Spanish at 
Southampton. The students acquired a new skill in the area of translation 
and were employed later after graduation as members of the LLAS team 
to work in a similar role; 

• At Southampton we engaged the students from two different pedagogical 
perspectives: from the language learning perspective via their Language 
course modules, and from the Content unit perspective, via modules 
that dealt with socio-cultural and socio-political aspects of the Spanish¬ 
speaking world, which require skills such as critical thinking and analysis 
which are assessed in the form of essays written in English. 

From the language learning perspective, the students were engaged through 
working with grammar at beginners’ level. Their assigned task consisted of 
documenting the historical context and language use of an extract of an original 
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interview of a Spanish refugee from the Spanish civil war, who was evacuated 
to the former Soviet Union. The students produced OERs in Power Point format 
using digital tools to edit voice and illustrate the language use examples they 
were presenting. This work is now in Humbox as an OER to inform other students 
about language use in a particular historical context in contemporary Spain. Our 
current student cohort of beginners’ Spanish is using the material produced by 
the previous cohort to inform their production of new OERs to explore Spanish 
language use at basic level and to inform their contextualisation of the primary 
data. These activities promote the exploration of Spanish contemporary history 
by solving a language task (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. Slide from PowerPoint presentation produced by students to learn 
the simple and imperfect past tenses in Spanish using an audio 
extract from the life history testimony from Benita Mendiola, 
Spanish ‘child’ emigre to the Soviet Union who currently lives in 
Madrid, Spain 



La entrevista 

Ella se llama Benita y es 
espanola. Tiene 73 afios y 
vive en Winchester. Benita es 
exiliada por causa de la 
Guerra Civil espanola. 

Ella fue a Rusia y por eso es 
una “Nina de Rusia”. Benita 
nacio en Espana pero credo 
en Rusia y luego vivio en 
Mexico. 



From the perspectives of both language acquisition and political history 
analysis, the students engaged in a subtitling project. The task demanded that 
they perform different roles within their group, which they distributed amongst 
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themselves mimicking how most Translation Companies are organised in the 
professional world. Part of the task involved learning the operational logic of 
a translation company. Thus, our students distributed amongst themselves their 
roles as: Transcribers, Translators, Proof-Readers and Editors. 

The translation process required a critical analysis of the political, historical 
and social context in Spain during the years of the civil war and its aftermath. 
Their translation strategies depended on their linguistic proficiency as well as 
their critical historical knowledge of the period. In the course of their work, for 
instance, they encountered politically-charged words and terms that needed to 
be faithfully transmitted. 

The technical process of the subtitling project required that the pragmatic meaning 
of the original message in Spanish was expressed in less than 75 characters in 
two lines per visual frame; however, meaningful semantic units could not be 
separated and this presented a challenge that was successfully overcome. A new 
sophisticated skill was thus successfully acquired by our students. The final 
product is of high professional standards and has been made available as an 
OER in Humbox (Figure 4). 

In terms of new roles, we can say that overall, our participant students have 
developed new roles as producers of published OERs. By this we mean 
that they have become not only producers of their own learning materials, 
but also co-researchers and even contributors to current commemorative 
practices and events, where they themselves become witnesses of historical 
processes. For example, a group of students participated as volunteer helpers 
in the 75th Anniversary Commemoration of the arrival of nearly 4,000 Basque 
evacuee children to Southampton in 1937 which was held at the University of 
Southampton on 11-12 May 2012. By attending and working at this event, our 
students became social agents in their own right, and witnesses of a historical 
process that links the past with the present. Aware of this special role conferred 
to them by their active participation, they agreed to record their experience and 
interaction with the former evacuees in interviews carried out by Pedro Garcia- 
Guirao, a PhD student at Southampton. These interviews, which document the 
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impact of their engagement in this event in their own personas, as students, as 
members of the community and as researchers, are now a new OER that can be 
accessed at Humbox. 


Figure 4. Subtitled interview of Germinal, former evacuee child of the Spanish 
Civil War as a resource produced and transformed by students and 
currently accessible in Humbox 
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Interview with Germinal Luis Fernandez - Subtitled in English 



Description 


This is a videoed interview with Spanish child 
emigre, Germinal Luis Fernandez. It was 
produced by students and staff at the 
University of Portsmouth. Subtitles were 
planned and designed by students at the 
University of Southampton: Laura Davies, Wes 
Durdle, Chris Fish and Jonathan Gannon from 
the University of Southampton. Project 
generator: Inna Nelson, University of 
Southampton. All use and versions of this 
material should be attributed. Please cite this 
work as: OpenLIVES project (2012). An open 
collection of research data and teaching 
materials relating to Spanish migrant stories. 
JISC 


Associated Groups 


Resource details 

Added By: WM Irina Nelson 

Added On: 22 May 201213:02 

Miguel Arrebola, Laura Davies, 
Creators: Wes Durdle, Chris Fish, 


5. Conclusion 

OpenLives has generated alternative narratives of pedagogical engagement that 
challenge some academic assumptions in unexpected and perhaps necessary 
ways. First, the collaborative scope of the project surpassed all our expectations 
in terms of outputs and personal learning. Colleagues from the three partner 
universities used the corpus of testimonies in ways that we could not have 
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envisaged when the material was first collected as raw ‘data’. Building on the 
methodology of the initial project (Tales of Return) and on drawing an oral 
history research tradition well established in its Modern Languages Department, 
the team in Southampton developed learning tools that provide a model of 
research-led teaching and learning that puts migrant life histories at the core 
of both language and content courses. This transcends what some of us have 
regarded for some time as an unfounded subject division. Blurring the traditional 
boundaries of language and content curricula in this way challenges two long- 
held assumptions: 1) that language teaching has no significant content and 2) 
that content teaching should not prioritise language use. 

Second, the engagement of students in the process of digitalisation and 
transformation of the data has been extraordinary in terms of level of commitment 
and quality of outputs. The idea of ‘the student as producer’ captivated the 
imagination of the team from the start. In an educational setting dominated 
by the mantra of ‘employability’ there is no better way to learn than by doing 
and engaging in authentic and relevant activities. Working together tutors and 
students have revitalised and disseminated the original material in creative and 
hopefully enduring ways. 

A third benefit that can be extracted from the testimonial nature of the OpenLives 
project has to do with the very nature of oral history, empowering and revealing 
as it is of alternative historical interpretations. Being exposed to them has 
encouraged all participants to consider their own personal positioning (cultural, 
national, generational, political) within a wider global context where narratives 
of migration are part of a historical continuum. 

Finally, the project has opened up our ‘pedagogical minds’ to the idea that 
open access can contribute significantly to the democratisation of learning and 
in doing so undermine what many academics in the UK see as the increasing 
commodification of education. Through dissemination under Creative Commons 
Licencing the testimonial corpus at the heart of OpenLives has become organic, 
subject to continuous development and enrichment by different constituencies 
of users which may include the protagonists of these migration stories and 
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their descendants. The interdisciplinary dimension and the intergenerational 
dissemination scope of the OERs are key strengths that can be developed further. 
At present, lecturers, teachers and students in higher, secondary and further 
education, as well as the public at large, can use and learn from the material 
created. They can do so from the perspective of a multiplicity of disciplines 
(history, narratology, linguistics, sociology, film, politics...) and they can 
continue to develop it in unforeseeable ways, adapting it to ever changing social, 
migrational and educational contexts. 

By digitalising and making accessible this material to the public we are finally 
being honest to the people who generously shared their life histories for the 
purpose of knowledge generation and transmission. Making the collaborative 
work ethic that underpins it sustainable in the long term is the next challenge. 
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Adventures in Research grant that enabled Alicia Pozo-Gutierrez, Scott Soo 
and Darren Paffey to gather the original data. We are thankful to JISC who 
provided funding that enabled the OpenLIVES project to transform the original 
data into Open Educational Resources. We are indebted to Kate Borthwick 
and Alison Dickens from LLAS for the management and coordination of this 
project. Finally, we thank Miguel Arrebola and his students from the University 
of Portsmouth for their inspirational collaboration and our Modern Languages 
students from the University of Southampton. 
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Audacity tutorial: http://audacity.sourceforge.net/manual-l ,2/index.html 
Windows Movie Maker tutorial: http://windows.microsoft.com/en-gb/windows-vista/getting- 
started-with-windows-movie-maker 
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Abstract 

T his case study describes and assesses the Open Practice module 
Discovering Spanish Voices Abroad in a Digital World, one of the 
pedagogical applications of the JISC project OpenLIVES, which digitised 
Oral History interviews of Spanish migrants in the HumBox repository. 
This case study pays specific attention to learner production of Open 
Educational Resources. Through the process of production, learners 
developed their critical and practical understanding of Oral History and 
Migration by working with OpenLIVES interviews and other OER. 
Learners also carried out interviews with new research informants, 
produced their own audio documentaries on Spanish migration based on 
old and new interviews and finally published their outputs as OER. This 
case study demonstrates how the learners fulfill a virtuous circle of skills 
acquisition, meaningful learning and knowledge transfer, as they reuse 
OER and share their own research data, insights and knowledge with the 
open global community in OER repositories. Student generated materials 
were then added to the original collection of resources. The teacher offers 
a scaffolding of learning activities, team-work, support and feedback that 
enables the learners to make the most of this real life and ethical experience, 
whilst benefiting the wider community and giving the narratives of the 
migrants the credit they deserve. 


Keywords: migration, oral history, documentaries, OER, interviews, research. 
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1. Context 

Discovering Spanish Voices Abroad in a Digital World is a Spanish language in 
context module for Advanced learners. It started to be taught in October 2012 as 
a 4th Year option for all the University Degrees in Spanish at the University of 
Leeds. It is worth 20 credits (1/6 of a full-time year). 


Figure 1. OpenLIVES open learning resource in the HumBox 
containing an interview 1 
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OpenLIVES Spanish emigre interviews - Germinal Luis Fernandez 


Description 


This is the raw, unedited footage of an interview 
with Germinal Luis Fernandez, conducted by 
Alicia Pozo Gutierrez, of the University of 
Southampton, on 21st August, 2008. It is in 
Spanish and is in three parts. The first is 2 
hours 20 minutes long; the second is 24 
minutes, and the third is 1 hour 44 minutes. A 
transcript is included. This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution Non 
Commercial License 

http://creatjvecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/30/. 
This means that you may download and adapt 
the work for non-commercial purposes but you 
must credit the original author. All use and 
versions of this material should be attributed. 
Please cite this work as: OpenLIVES project 
(2012). An open collection of research data and 
teaching materials relating to Spanish migrant 
stories. JISC 



This module was conceived as part of OpenLIVES project (Learning Insights 
from the Voices of Emigres from Spain). One of the main outputs delivered 
by OpenLIVES is a collection of 19 digitised life story interviews featuring 
Spanish emigres who left Spain between the end of the 1930’s and the 1960’s 
(Figure 1). Thanks to this project, the interviews, along with other ephemera, 
are available as OER in the HumBox repository. Such primary research data on 
migration can be used in the teaching of history, politics, economics, sociology, 
etc, and not only Languages and Area Studies. The other main set of outputs 


1. Retrieved from http://humbox.ac.uk/3787/. 
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delivered by OpenLIVES is a series of suites of educational resources based 
on the re-use of the digitised life story interviews. 


Figure 2. Collection of open learning resources 


produced by teachers and students 


in the Leeds module 1 
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interviews, documentaries and other materials 
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The module presented in this case study is the main OpenLIVES pedagogical 
application developed at the University of Leeds. There is a designated Collection 
of Resources (Figure 2) produced for this module both by the tutor and the 
students in the HumBox. This collection will grow with successive additions, 
as the module is intended to run on a permanent basis and will incorporate the 
research outputs of students of successive cohorts. A Year 1 Leeds OpenLIVES 
Collection in HumBox has been created for learners on other Spanish modules 
(Martinez-Arboleda, 2013d). 

The OpenLIVES final year module fits in very well in the new University of Leeds 
Curriculum, which has been developed as part of the Curriculum Enhancement 


1. University of Leeds (2013). Retrieved from http://humbox.ac.uk/4050/. 
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Project, in different ways: it promotes synoptic learning because it integrates 
skills and knowledge previously acquired across different subject areas; it 
incorporates a strong element of generic and subject-specific transferable skills, 
in an active and authentic way; and it promotes “research-based” teaching, 
which, according to the categorisation established by Healey and Jenkins (2009) 
in “Developing undergraduate research and enquiry”, enables students to be the 
protagonists of their own research. In this respect, the contribution made by this 
course to Critical Pedagogy and the connections to the University of Lincoln 
Student as Producer Pedagogy have been explored by the author in the article 
“Liberation in OpenLIVES Critical Pedagogy: “empowerability” and critical 
action” (Martinez-Arboleda, 2013a). 


2. Intended outcomes 

The teaching in the OpenLIVES module is underpinned by a detailed agenda in 
the fields of Open Practice, Socio-constructive Learning, Task-based Learning 
and Ethical Learning. Its main goal is to support students in their production of 
the following two outputs: 

• A series of brand-new life story interviews with Spanish economic 
migrants who live in Leeds. These interviews are conducted in Spanish by 
the students (one interviewee per each three students). They are meant to 
be digitised and shared as OER by the students themselves in the HumBox 
and in Jorum, the national UK OER repository, at the end of the course, 
although they are carried out half way through the course. These outputs 
are not formally assessed. 

• A 2,500 words (around 20 minutes) audio documentary in Spanish, 
one per student, to be submitted in its final version at the end of the 
course. The documentary incorporates soundtracks from the original 
OpenLIVES collection of interviews as well as from any new 
interviews conducted by the students themselves. The draft script of 
the documentary counts 40% towards the overall mark of the module 
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and the second and final version, submitted in an audio file following 
feedback on the draft script, counts 30%. 

Ultimately, this module is aimed at enabling students to become responsible 
digital scholars. At the end of the course, students should feel prepared to make 
tangible and socially purposeful contributions to the Global Community. In order 
to fulfil this greater goal and support student production, the module intends to 
provide students with skills in the following areas: 

• oral history interviewing and coding (research methods); 

• documentary scripting and production, including using the software 

Audacity; 

• OER literacy, including publishing and licensing; 

• team work and project management; 

• Spanish language for specific purposes. 

The module also promotes critical and ethical understanding of all the social, 
epistemological and educational issues connected to the research and production 
work carried out by students. This means that the teaching programme also 
touches upon the following areas: 

• OER and open practice from a social, educational and political point of 
view; 

• economic migration in Spain in the 21st century, mainly in comparison 
with 1960’s economic migration; 

• the economic, political and social situation in contemporary Spain; 

• ethical protocols for research; 
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• oral history, from a social, scientific and ethical point of view; 

• modes of expression and the documentary genre. 

Half way through the course, before the interviews, students write a 750-word 
research report explaining and justifying, academically, their next steps in 
the research project, namely the interviews and the documentaries. After the 
interviews have been carried out, students report again, this time 10 minutes 
orally, on their research progress. These two pieces of work are assessed and 
count 15% of the overall mark for the module each. 

Figure 3. OpenLIVES cycle in the Leeds module 1 



The diagram in Figure 3 above shows the flows and feeds of the research 
production and knowledge transfer cycle that takes place in the module. Its 


1. Retrieved from http://revistacaracteres.net/revista/vol2nlmayo2013/liberation-in-openlives-critical-pedagogy-empowerability- 
and-critical-action/. 
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final outcomes (the interviews, the teaching materials and the documentaries) 
incorporate the research and reflections of the students and the teacher, including 
the feedback. The ultimate goal is to incorporate the new interviews and the 
documentaries produced by students into the HumBox OpenLIVES collections 
and Jorum. Feedback is always provided before students move on to the next 
steps. 


3. Nuts and bolts 

The module requires a great degree of readiness to broaden one’s professional 
scope and involve other colleagues in its preparation and delivery. At first sight 
this is simply a Language in Context module with a strong component of Open 
Practice. However, as soon as the work unfolds, the teacher will feel the need 
and desire to learn about subjects that traditionally are not related to language 
teaching such as Oral History, Research Methods and Research Ethics. 

Life history research in educational settings: learning from Lives (Goodson, 
2001) is one of the core readings. It introduces students to the practical 
aspects of Oral History Methodology in an intellectually inspiring way. 
Penny Summerfield (2011) also provides, with her insightful lecture, a firm 
grounding for students’ critical understanding of the purpose and methods 
of Oral History: This distinct discipline is an alternative way to “traditional” 
academic history for constructing the past through life stories. In Oral History 
interviews, the interviewee is on the driving seat of his/her own narrative. 
The research agenda of the interviewer should not shape the outcome of the 
interview and is somehow tacitly negotiated during the interview. Crucially, 
Oral History is ethically underpinned by the utmost respect to the individuals’ 
lives and their narrative choices. Therefore it is important that students in 
this module understand the differences between qualitative research methods 
interviews and life story (Oral History) interviews as well as the points in 
common. In the Collection of Resources produced for this module, readers can 
find the materials that have been used for the teaching of Qualitative Research 
Methods and Oral History. 
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Equally, the boundaries between journalist interviews and life story (Oral 
History) interviews must be set very clearly when producing the documentaries, 
in which extracts from life story interviews are to be used. That is why during 
the second part of the module, once the interviews have been carried out 
and processed, students learn about aural genres, journalistic reporting and 
academically produced history for wider audiences. 

When it comes to supporting students ahead of their writing-up of the script 
for the documentary, there is a great emphasis on their freedom to choose their 
target audience and the ways in which they would engage with it. Students 
are encouraged to reflect upon different formats and are allowed to challenge 
established documentary genres if they wish so, always in a purposeful way. 
At the same time, since the documentary incorporates extracts from life story 
interviews, students have to respect the spirit of the narration of the interviewees 
when building their own narrative in the script. All the interviewees’ statements 
used for the documentary have to maintain the original meaning and sense 
when incorporated into it. There is a useful list of resources and readings on 
documentaries, genres and history dissemination in the HumBox (Martinez- 
Arboleda, 2013b). 

Finally, the OER publication and licensing is taught in a very traditional way: 
the different licenses and their purpose are explained; students’ practical 
understanding of their meaning and functions is tested; the concept of OER 
“quality” in relation to different uses and users is discussed, following the work 
of Kelty, Burrus and Baraniuk (2008); and a critical overview of the available 
repositories for dissemination of their interviews and documentaries is also 
offered. 


4. In practice 

Before the teaching started, the module leader had to seek ethical approval for 
the Oral History research that woidd be carried out by the students. This involved 
filling in a form in which the purpose of the project and the methodology are 
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explained to the Research Ethics Committee of the Faculty. In the form, the 
module leader must also provide details of how research participants are going 
to be recruited, what written information is going to be given to the potential 
participants who respond to the advert, what consent forms the participants will 
be signing and how all the data obtained is going to be stored or disseminated. 
This type of ethical review procedure is very common in research projects, less 
so as part of teaching. 

This application for ethical approval process is an essential part of the work 
of any researcher when working with human subjects in a real life experience. 
For anyone intending for the first time in their careers to offer their students 
the opportunity of carrying out this type of research, filling the form is a very 
formative and almost essential experience. In fact, the application form for 
ethical approval itself and the relevant correspondence with the Research 
Ethics Committee, which includes the letter granting approval, have been 
used as learning materials for the students. Nothing can beat authenticity and 
transparency, particularly if the idea is that students carry out their research 
with a good deal of autonomy. By sharing and discussing all this information 
with students, they acquire ownership of the research project. From that point 
in the course, any other documentation for the project has to be produced by 
the team. In the case of this module, students discussed and drafted the consent 
forms in two languages and created and distributed the advert for potential 
participants. The text of the email to be sent to individuals showing an interest 
to participate in the research was also drafted by the students. In all cases, the 
tutor reviewed and edited as appropriate. The consent forms and other related 
documents have been published as an OER in the Collection of Resources of 
the module in HumBox. 

In order to scaffold all the learning in the module, the sessions had to be varied 
in their format and delivery throughout the course: from lectures to project 
management meetings, language learning workshops and seminars. Each one 
of the sessions is almost unique in its approach and methodology because 
the content and the skills are diverse and the main student-produced output is 
relatively complex. 
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During January 2013 two life story (Oral History) interviews were conducted, 
recorded and transcribed by the students. The interviewees, two young people 
from Spain who now live in Leeds were interviewed separately. The contents of 
the interviews are hugely interesting and revealing, both as personal stories and 
as true snapshots of the life, problems and expectations of economic migrants, 
often misconstrued by the media. They can be used for the study of a wide range 
of topics and certainly for advanced language work. Both participants agreed to 
publish, as OER, the full audio file and the transcripts under their real names. 
Student produced interviews and documentaries can be found in the Collection 
of Resources. 

The publication of these interviews by the students, as well as the ensuing 
documentaries, only takes place between the end of the course, in May, and 
the graduation of the student, in July. The reason is that it is felt at this stage 
that the students who conducted and transcribed the interviews and produced 
the documentaries should only give their consent and share the resources once 
the course is finished and the results have been published and before they 
officially cease to be students. There are powerful ethical and educational 
reasons behind this decision. There should not be pressure on students for them 
to publish something that they later may regret having shared, particularly if 
they may have done it to please their OER-enthusiast tutor. 


5. Conclusion 

One of the interesting features of this module is that it can be downsized 
or reshaped by combining the different components at ease. Also, this 
course has been delivered almost exclusively with OER and other free 
access online resources. The Research Methods materials of Learning from 
WoerK (University of Plymouth) hosted in Jorum proved very useful. There 
are also key materials from the Universities of Manchester, Leicester and 
Huddersfield and from different academics and organisations in Spain, UK 
and Argentina that can be found online, as it can be seen in the Collection 
of Resources. 
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Student Open Practice in this course has played a crucial role. Many key decisions 
in the course are taken by the students in conjunction with the tutor. Students 
shared their interim research reports and worked in teams in a wide range of 
tasks. In this context of collaboration, a student from Communication Studies at 
the University of Leeds decided to help the students in the OpenLIVES module. 
He shared with them, internally, his assessed coursework: a radio documentary 
on recent Spanish economic migration in the UK. 

The most distinctive feature of OpenLIVES in relation to other OER and OP 
is that it has penetrated in several areas that are outside the traditional scope 
of OER and OP studies, hence introducing OER and OP to “non-OER” tutors 
and academics. OpenLIVES has contributed to current debates about the role of 
students in Higher Education and research-based teaching and on the integration 
of language and cultural content. OpenLIVES has also initiated other debates on 
issues such as the purpose of student coursework, student production of OER, 
redefinition and integration of “employable” skills (“empowerability”) or the 
role of Oral History in Higher Education. 

There has been a great interest in this module as well as on the other OpenLIVES 
pedagogical applications at Southampton and Portsmouth. The number of 
scholarly presentations and articles on the OpenLIVES Pedagogy continues 
to grow (Martinez-Arboleda, 2013c). Successive cohorts of students at Leeds, 
and hopefully beyond, will be incorporating more and more resources to this 
collection. The author has received enquiries from teachers and researchers 
who want to explore further this open methodology as well as very promising 
feedback from existing and potential informants and students. 
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and Ali Dickens, and Miguel Arrebola, from the University of Portsmouth, for 
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Collaborative Italian: 

An Open Online Language Course 
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Abstract 

T he focus of this case study is on the design and content of a module 
in Italian language, Collaborative Italian ( Collit ), which provides 
the empirical ground to implement open and student-led learning. Collit 
is an online learning initiative which targets adult students with at least 
an Intermediate (Bl) level of Italian. It is free, optional and non-credit 
bearing. Most significantly, Collit is open in content and practice. By 
exploiting the openness and the flexibility of the online environment, Collit 
provides the learners with an overall communicative language learning 
experience based on collaboration and social interaction. Collit 's central 
activities pivot around a wiki task for which the learners take responsibility 
for their learning outcomes by developing their own learning content in 
accordance with their needs and interests. That is, the learners actively 
contribute to Collit 's curriculum by using open online resources to create 
new learning materials to be shared within the learning community. The 
result is increased engagement, participation and involvement with the 
learning process for the benefit of language achievement. The aim of this 
contribution is to present Collit by focussing on its design, its content and 
practice and to reflect on the affordances and limitations that have emerged 
from it. 
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MOOC, language learning. 
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1. Context 

The purpose of this contribution is to present a case study in which pedagogical 
practices based on the use of Web 2.0 applications, such as wikis, are applied 
in the context of language learning. The attention is on the design and content 
of an open online module in Italian language, called Collaborative Italian 
( Collit ), which provides the empirical context for adopting a student-led learning 
approach while experimenting with openness. 

The notion of openness has received increasing attention in education with the 
development of Open Courses, Open Educational Resources and Open Access. 
The recent rise and spread of MOOCs (Massive Open Online Courses) and the 
pedagogical model that they promote (Cormier & Siemens, 2010) are amongst 
the latest expressions of such a trend. 

MOOCs recruit globally, are taught online and require no institutional 
affiliation. They are available to any individuals wishing to register regardless 
of their professional or academic experience. MOOCs promote participatory 
and connectivist pedagogies which exploit the openness and the multimediality 
of the online environment for building connections and for constructing and 
sharing knowledge. 

Although Collit is not a fully-fledged MOOC, mainly because of its small size - a 
few regular participants against the hundreds in MOOCs (the term T(iny)OOCs 
(Goria, 2012) maybe more appropriate), it incorporates several features ofMOOC 
pedagogy. In particular, like a MOOC, Collit is open in content and practice. 

Collit is an online language module run by the Language Centre (LC), School of 
Cultures, Languages and Area Studies at the University of Nottingham (UoN). 
The LC offers three levels of face-to-face inter faculty modules in Italian: 
Beginners (Al); Elementary (A2) and Intermediate (B1). Additionally, with Collit, 
the LC currently teaches learners with levels of Italian above Intermediate (B1). 

Collit 's rationale lies in the need to expand the LC Italian provision and cater for 
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more advanced learners. Every academic year there is a small group of learners, 
especially exchange students, who come to UoN and wish to take Italian as part 
of their study programme. Their linguistic proficiency varies greatly depending 
on whether they have studied Italian at university or in secondary school, or 
whether they have learnt the language in informal contexts, for instance by 
living in Italy or by coming from families in which one of the parents is Italian. 
Different learning backgrounds lead to the development of different skills. 
Generally, those who learn Italian in informal contexts are more proficient in 
speaking and listening than those who take formal lessons and who perform 
better in writing and grammatical accuracy. 

As the LC offered only the three stages listed above, these advanced learners 
were unable to pursue their interest in the Italian language, because their number 
was insufficient to financially justify fully-fledged face-to-face modules. Thus, 
the LC regularly faced the dilemma of whether to turn these learners away or 
attempt to accommodate them within the existing provision. Collit was conceived 
to address these problems: to cater for these advanced learners, to cope with 
mixed abilities and to affect minimally the institutional resources. 

Collit complies with the following institutional criteria: 

• it is a 12 week module to fit the university schedule; 

• it is an inter faculty module offered to learners from a diverse range of 
study programmes at all levels of their studies; 

• it is offered as an elective module. 

In addition, Collit is non-credit bearing, allowing autonomy from institutional 
requirements such as high-stakes assessment, a pre-defined curriculum to fit 
in with other modules, minimum number of teaching hours, and so forth 1 . 


1. It should be noted that after two semesters (Autumn and Spring Semesters 2011 -2012) as non-credit bearing, Collit became a credit¬ 
bearing module in the academic year 2012-2013. This changed its nature significantly. A discussion of the impact of such a change is 
beyond the scope of this contribution. 
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It is taught entirely online to avoid difficulties with classroom and timetable 
availability, and is offered openly to off campus participants not registered at 
UoN. Collit does not include formal assessment. Instead, all Collit activities 
incorporate strategies of learning oriented and less hierarchical forms of 
assessment (Carless, 2007). 

Finally, the relatively high language level required by Collit imposes restrictions 
on the number of eligible participants, who are recruited on the basis of an 
interview with the teacher who evaluates the level of comprehension and fluency 
in the target language. So far, Collit 's regular participants have been one ex¬ 
student, three registered students of UoN, one retired and one in-service member 
of staff. 


2. Intended outcomes: Collifs learning 
outcomes and pedagogical objectives 

The context described above led to the design of a flexible module which runs 
online, recruits openly, is optional and non-credit bearing. It is also open-curricular 
and develops entirely from the learners’ participation and contributions. Collit 
has several student-controlled learning outcomes (LOs): 

1. further development of language skills (listening, reading, speaking and 
writing); 

2. improved ability to deal adequately with real-life situations in the target 
language; 

3. improved awareness of several aspects of the Italian culture and society; 

4. consolidated and extended knowledge of the grammar of Italian. 

The overarching objective of Collit is to ensure learners’ achievement of the LOs 
listed above through an informal communicative experience. This is done by 
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adopting an approach to course design which promotes collaboration, knowledge 
sharing, social interaction, learning which is personally relevant, self and peer 
assessment, and learner-teacher mutual respect and openness (Toohey, 1999). 
Thus, advocating the role of the teacher as the source of guidance for learners’ 
own initiative, Collifs intended pedagogical objectives (IPOs) are: 

1. to enhance communication through social interaction and collaboration; 

2. to encourage self and peer assessment; 

3. to improve ownership of learning; 

4. to increase knowledge which is personally relevant. 

These are achieved by exploiting the openness and flexibility of the online 
environment mainly through wiki activities and synchronous voiced 
communication. 

The wiki provides the learners with the environment to improve their language 
skills and awareness (LOs above) through individual practice as well as sharing 
and collaboration (IPO 1). 

For the wiki task the learners are required to search for, evaluate, select and 
share online resources to develop themes in accordance with their own needs 
and interests. Beyond providing the participants with a broadly defined initial 
structure of suggested themes, the wiki is open-ended and develops entirely from 
student-led learning activities. In this sense Collit implements the community- 
as-curriculum model (Cormier & Siemens, 2010, p. 35) of open courses such 
as MOOCs, by which the position of the curriculum is inverted from being a 
prerequisite to being the output of the module. As in a MOOC, in Collit , under 
the educator’s guidance, “learners are expected to actively contribute to the 
formation of the curriculum through conversations, discussions and interactions” 
(ibid, p. 36) through sharing resources and creating new ones. In such a context 
the learners determine their own learning trajectories (IPOs 3 and 4 above) on 
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the basis of their existing skills and those to be improved. This addresses the 
issue of mixed abilities mentioned earlier. 

The open-ended nature of Collit is maximised by engaging the participants 
not only in discerning content and resources, but also in talcing up the role of 
teachers and creating new materials and activities for their peers’ learning. The 
process of creating rather than responding to questions leads to deep learning 
(Draper, 2009) and increases the participants’ ownership of the learning process 
(IPOs 3 and 4). 

As the wiki allows all users to have equal and open authoring access, it ensures 
that all learning content is available for follow-up activities of self and peer 
assessment (IPO 2). 

Sharing and collaboration in Collit is also supported by synchronous voiced 
Skype tutorials held in a group. The aim of these meetings is to provide speaking 
practice (LOs above), increase social presence, provide timely teacher support 
and stimulate learners’ initiative 1 . 


3. Nuts and bolts 

Collit develops around a website, Skype tutorials and a wiki. Collit ’s website is 
used by the teacher to deliver information and instructions about the module. A 
free website creator (www.weebly.com) is used, one which allows the creation 
of websites which are simple to design, build and maintain. 

The Skype tutorials run once a week using Skype Premium because it supports 
group video chats. Skype voice only is also used when connection problems 
arise. Other video conferencing platforms have been tested, but Skype has turned 
out to be the most effective and easy to use. 


1. The participants also keep a reflective journal of their experience providing opportunities for self-evaluation. The learners choose 
the format of their journal. As the journal has not played a key role in Collit so far, it will not be discussed in this contribution. 
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Pbworks (www.pbworks.com) is Collif s wiki platform. The learners have full 
editor access in order to be able to populate it with their chosen learning resources 
and those newly created. Pbworks was selected because of its accessible design 
and editing tools. 


4. In practice 

This section presents some activities of Collit as the practical implementation 
of the community-as-curriculum model and as practical examples of learner¬ 
generated teaching content, i.e. exercises for language practice. 

4.1. Community-as-curriculum 

As mentioned earlier, the learners populate the wiki with content of their choice 
after negotiation with the teacher. The topics are explored and discussed during 
the Skype sessions and subsequently the learners look for relevant resources and 
create new related activities. 

In one instance, during a Skype tutorial, the conversation verged towards the 
topic of social networks and one learner was particularly interested in the 
development of Facebook and the biography of Mark Zuckerberg. It was agreed 
that he would explore this topic as part of an individual work task - to be carried 
out during the first three weeks of the module 1 . First, the learner produced and 
published an essay on the chosen topic. The teacher gave feedback on his work 
which was again openly discussed in a Skype session. Second, as the learner 
mentioned a number of additional resources on the topic, he was encouraged 
to explore them further. The learner found a 50 minute interview on YouTube 
about Mark Zuckerberg and used it to produce further written work. It is worth 
pointing out that this particular learner’s level of spoken Italian was very high, 
while he needed to work on his writing skills. 


1. It is important to clarify that, although the students begin participating in Collit with individual tasks, all resources are shared and 
all students are encouraged to view and comment on each other’s work. 
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A similar approach is used for the study of grammar. All learners negotiate 
with the teacher the grammar topics of their choice and look for and create new 
grammar resources. One learner created and shared a new wiki page with the 
explanation of the grammatical rules of the use of the past conditional (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. A learner’s explanations on a wiki page 



In addition, the same learner decided to carry out a small comparative study 
between the use of the same verb form in Italian and in her native language 
(Figure 2), and finally shared it with the others. 

Figure 2. A learner’s contribution 


^ Wiki 


_ Pages & Files .3 Users . Settings 



II condizionale passato: un paragone con altre lingue 


last ed*ed by d 0 Page history 

II condizionale e un modo che appare in altre lingue provenienti dal latino, come il francese, il rumeno e lo spagnolo, Tuttavia, in italiano il condizionale passato ha degli usi 
particolari che non troviamo in queste lingue, anche se e abbastanza simile al conditionnel posse del francese nel fatto che ha diverse funzioni, Per fare la comparazione mi 
centrerd nella grammatics dello spagnolo, perche e la piu d'lversa a I'rtaliano e quella che conosco meglio. 

Per cominciare, diversamente all'italiano, lo spagnolo ha soltanto un verbo aussiliare (baber. equivalente a overt in italiano), per tanto la coniugazione verbale e piu semplice. 


Prima Persona Singolare 
(Vo) 

Seconds Persona Singolare 
(Tu) 

ammatica Drecedente fll coni 

Terza Persona Singolare 
(E/Ella) 

Prima Persona Plurale 
(Nosotros) 

iugazione riceve il nome di conditional compuesto: 

Seconda Persona Plurale Terza Persona Plurale 
(Vosotros) ( EUos/Ellas ) 

1 Habria amodo 

Habrios amodo \ 

Habria amado 

Habriomos amodo | 

Hobriais amado Habrian amado 


Diversamente all'italiano, dove il condizionale ha diverse funzioni, il conditional compuesto serve quasi esdusivamente per esprimere un evento possibile nel futuro che dipende 
di una azione passata. Si pud usare anche per esprimere probability passate, ma questo uso non e cosi frequente. Anche diversamente all'italiano, questo modo deve andare 
sempre (anche se non di forma esplicita) a un tempo in modo subjuntivo, I’equivalente in spagnolo del congiuntivo italiano. 

condizionale passato pud esprimere un fatto vero pertinente al futuro del passato. 
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4.2. Learner-generated teaching resources 

The next example illustrates a set of learning events in which the learners 
engaged in searching for content and in creating new activities, which were later 
used by the other participants as study materials. 

After a visit to Italy, one learner chose to share one aspect of his experience 
with the other participants. He did so by selecting a relevant YouTube video 
and by creating a set of related comprehension questions. Additional questions 
were also posted by the teacher (circled). Both media and set of questions 
were published on the wiki for the other learners to view and complete the task 
respectively (Figure 3). 

Figure 3. Study materials produced by a learner 

VIEW EDIT 

Cappella degli Scrovegni 

last eSted By 5 

Esercizio di comprensVone orale Guardate ti video e trovate le risposte per le 



L Chi e I'autore degfi affreschi? 

2. Dove si trova la cappella? 

3. Chi era S committente e quale so no stati i suoi motrvi? 

4. Chi si bacia nella pittura? 

5. Che cosa e illuminata dalla luce a Natale. I'S settembre e il 25 marzo? 
6 Dove si trova la croce templare? 


Altre domande 

Cosa ci dice il video della cometa di Betlemmei 
Quali altri mtsteri si nascondono nella Cappella- 
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The responses of the participants were different in nature. Some language 
corrections were suggested, the comprehension questions were answered and 
new related resources and learner-created activities were added: one learner 
added a new related YouTube video and a new set of comprehension questions; 
another learner added a PowerPoint presentation on the work of an Italian 
painter and a related piece of written work, generating additional participation 
and learning resources. In this instance, the teacher also took the role of the 
learner by completing all comprehension tasks, providing model answers for 
self-assessment. Finally, all learners worked collaboratively to create a glossary 
of the vocabulary related to the topic Art. 

Similarly, with reference to grammar, one learner chose to work on the use of 
the Italian past tenses. She looked for an appropriate text and created a Fill in the 
Gap exercise (Figure 4). This time the teacher intervened with model answers 
after all learners had attempted the exercise and had given feedback on each 
other’s answers. 

Figure 


4. Gap-fill created by a learner 


|^j Wiki qjI Pages & Files & Users ^ Settings 
VIEW EDIT 

Esercizio: La volpe_ 

last edited by & 

Suggerimento su come svolgere e caricare (upload-are) I'esercizio: 

1, fate "taglia e incolla" del testo qui sotto su un file di "word" 

2, fate I'esercizio e salvate il documento nominandolo per esempio "la volpe e la cicogna (Cecilia)’ * 1 

3, caricate il documento nel wiki (si puo' fare dal tab "Pages and Files" 

4, poi aggiungete nella colonna Risposte "completato da..." creando un hyperlink al vostro documento. 

5, se avete bisogno di aiuto scrivetemi!!!! 


LA VOLPE E LA CICOGNA 

di Esopo 


Completate il testo con i verbi al passato. 


Risposte 

1) completato da Roxana 

21 comoletato da Adriano 

La volpe e la cicogna.(essere) buone amiche. Un tempo si.(vedere) spesso, e un giorno la volpe 

.(invitare) a pranzo la cicogna; perfarle uno scherzo, le.(servire) della minestrain unascodella poco | 3) completato da Maria 

profonda: la volpe.(leccare) facilmente, ma la cicogna.(riuscire) soltanto a bagnare la punta del 

lungo becco e dopo pranzo.(essere) piu affamata di prima. 4) completato da Joanne 

- Mi dispiace -.(dire) la volpe - La minestra non e di tuo gradimento? 

- Oh, non tipreoccupare: spero anzi che vorrai restituirmi la visita e che verrai presto a pranzo da me -. 

(rispondere) la cicogna. 

Cosi.(essere) stabilito il giorno in cui la volpe sarebbe andata a trovare la cicogna. 

. (sedere) a tavola, mai i cibi.(essere) preparati in vasi dal collo lungo e stretto nei quali la volpe 

non..(riuscire) ad infilare il muso: tutto cio che.(potere) fare.(essere) leccare I'esterno 

del vaso, mentre la cicogna.(tuffare) il becco nel brodo e ne.(tirare) fuori saporitissime rane. 

- Non ti piace, cara, cio che ho preparato? 

.(essere) cosi che la volpe burlona.(essere) a sua volta presa in giro dalla cicogna. 
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5. Conclusion: Open Collit 

It was mentioned earlier that in addition to the learning outcomes, Collit has 
several pedagogical objectives (cf. IPOs in section 2). These are achieved by 
adopting features of the open pedagogical model promoted by MOOCs (Cormier 
& Siemens, 2010). Like a MOOC, Collit embraces openness in a number of 
ways. Collit 

• is taught online and recruits openly, provided the learners have the 
appropriate level of linguistic competence, aiming to ensure variety and 
continuity in the social interaction; 

• relies on freely accessible online applications keeping the impact of the 
running of the module to the minimum; 

• relies on existing open online resources and generates new ones, ensuring 
the benefits of multimodal and multimedia learning (Moreno & Mayer, 
1999); 

• is based on open and transparent dialogues between the learners and 
between the learners and the teacher, encouraging knowledge sharing, 
collaboration and reflection on one’s own work and that of others; 

• implements the community-as-curriculum model of MOOCs. 

The examples in section 4 show that open practices have so far proved successful 
for nurturing new learning dynamics by which the learners create their own 
learning content and lead their learning process. 

However, other factors related to openness have had a less positive impact. It 
is attested that learners’ persistence and motivation is lower in online than in 
face-to-face programmes (Park & Choi, 2009; Rovai, 2002; among others). 
The online nature of Collit coupled with its optionality has caused slow student 
responses, intermittent participation and several dropouts. Also, Collit s open 
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recruitment strategy has increased the degree of mixed abilities amongst the 
learners. This, added to the fact that the learners have different backgrounds 
and ages, made it difficult to reconcile their abilities and interests, affecting 
the creation of the materials. Similarly, the varying levels of digital skills of 
the learners made it difficult to overcome technical glitches and influenced 
the teacher’s choice of e-tools. Although the participants were expected to 
feel comfortable with the use of online tools, technology was kept as simple 
as possible to help reduce technical problems, limiting the variety of Collit’s 
learning activities. 

These observations will provide guidelines for the future phases of Collit and 
for future studies concerned with the adoption of open pedagogies for language 
learning and teaching. 
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When Learner Autonomy 
Meets Open Educational Resources: 

A Study of a Self-learning Environment 
for Italian as a Foreign Language 


Marco Cappellini 1 


Abstract 

T he aim of this case study is twofold. On the one hand, it shows 
a possible use of Open Educational Resources in a self-learning 
environment as it has been done at Lille 3 University since 2006 (Rivens 
Mompean & Eisenbeis, 2009). On the other hand, it highlights some of 
the relations between OER appropriation and the development of learner 
autonomy. Learner autonomy is defined as the capacity of a learner to take 
responsibility and control of his/her own learning process. This includes 
establishing learning goals, developing learning strategies, finding relevant 
OER, and self-assessing the effectiveness of the learning process (Elolec, 
1981). During the past years, many researchers and practitioners have argued 
that OER could play a crucial role in learner autonomy development (Barbot 
& Camatarri, 1999). This paper considers some necessary conditions for 
this to happen, the most important of which is the teacher’s and the peers’ 
mediation necessary for learners to make the most of OER. 


Keywords: learner autonomy, self-learning, OER, open educational resources, 
affordance, mediation. 
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1. Context 

This case study presents the possible relations built between Open Educational 
Resources (OER) and the development of learner autonomy in a self-learning 
course at Lille 3 University. We suggest that OER can be a tool to develop 
learner autonomy, but only under certain conditions, including a variety of OER 
types and the mediation of a teacher or a tutor. 

In the first section, we present the post-graduate curriculum in foreign language 
pedagogy at Lille 3 University and the role the self-learning course has in it. In 
the second section, we define learner autonomy as opposed to heteronomy and 
anomy. In the third section, we show the structure of the self-learning course 
and how OER are used according to the learner autonomy paradigm. In the 
fourth section, we analyze an example where the development of a student’s 
learner autonomy is intertwined with instrumental genesis of OER based on their 
learning affordances. 

At Lille 3 University, students in foreign language pedagogy at a post-graduate 
level have, among other courses, a course of self-learning in a foreign language. 
In this self-learning course, each student chooses a foreign language he/she 
wants to learn and learns it autonomously with the counselling of a teacher/ 
tutor. Different foreign languages have been proposed during the years: English, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Polish. Even if the number of OER available for 
these languages is very different, the self-learning course has the same structure 
for every learner and students go through the same learning stages (see Section 3). 

The main objective of the post-graduate curriculum in foreign language pedagogy 
at Lille 3 University is for the students to become pedagogical engineers, able 
to design, build and run self-learning environments integrating Information and 
Communication Technologies and to design forms of evaluation adapted to 
demands in constant evolution (Barbot & Rivens Mompean, 2011, p. 56). 

The self-learning course was first integrated into the curriculum in 2006. During 
its first edition, the course was restricted to students of English as a foreign 
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language, but it was then broadened to the other languages mentioned above. 
The self-learning course’s integration into the curriculum was based on three 
main objectives. 

First, it was meant to be an opportunity for students to practically experience 
the theoretical notions they studied in other courses, such as learner autonomy, 
motivation and educational resources among others. This allows students a 
stimulating environment to build links between theory and practice (Korthagen 
& Kessels, 1999). For instance, having used OER for their self-learning, 
future teachers will be able to anticipate (some of) the difficulties their future 
learners will encounter using OER. Secondly, a self-learning environment 
allowed language teachers to deal with the great variety of language proficiency 
levels among students and to adapt each student’s learning objectives to his/ 
her possibilities. Third, according to Germain and Netten (2004), learner 
autonomy is related to teacher autonomy. In consequence, the development of 
learner autonomy through the self-learning course is meant to improve students’ 
subsequent teacher autonomy (Cappellini & Eisenbeis, 2013). The validation of 
the course and its development are based on continuing action-research. 


2. Intended outcomes: 

The development of learner autonomy 

The main pedagogical objective of the self-learning course described in this 
case study is to develop students’ learner autonomy while learning a foreign 
language. Holec (1981) 1 defines learner autonomy as the capacity of a learner 
to take responsibility for his/her learning process. In other words, autonomy is 
opposed to heteronomy, where pedagogical decisions are made by someone else 
(usually the teacher or the institution) and imposed on the learner. 

Learner autonomy involves five stages: 


1. The reader should refer to Little (2012) and Sockett and Toffoli (2012) for discussions about the relevance of this definition in 
today’s learning society. 
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• Determining the objectives according to one’s specific needs. This is 
usually done in terms of procedural knowledge or skills, with sentences 
such as “I want to be able to..and not in terms of content knowledge. 

• Defining contents and progressions, that is the materials, in our case 
OER, to be used and their organization in a sequence. Materials are not 
necessarily chosen only for the linguistic forms they address, but may 
also be selected according to the contexts in which the learner will have 
to communicate. 

• Selecting methods and techniques to be used. This is linked to the learner’s 
linguistic biography and especially how he/she previously learned foreign 
languages (see Section 4). However, learning methods can change during 
the learning process. 

• Monitoring the procedure of acquisition, which means that the learner 
decides when to study and how much time he/she will dedicate to those 
studies. He/she also decides where his/her learning takes place. 

• Evaluating what has been acquired. At this stage, the learner evaluates to 
what extent his/her results meet the initial pedagogical objectives he/she 
established. Porcher (2004) suggests that in the case of language learning, 
the most effective way to do this is by direct exchange with other speakers 
of the target language. Of course, the criteria for this evaluation must be 
chosen by the learner, according to his/her learning objectives. 

To accompany students toward learner autonomy, there are two main general 
pedagogical principles we adopted in the design and development of the self¬ 
learning environment. The first principle is that self-learning does not mean 
to learn alone and without any structure (Holec, 1981; Rivens Mompean & 
Eisenbeis, 2009). Holec (1981) argues autonomy “is not inborn but must be 
acquired either by ‘natural’ means or (as most often happens) by formal learning, 
i.e. in a systematic, deliberate way” (p. 3). In fact, autonomy is not only opposed 
to heteronomy, but also to anomy, that is the lack of any support or structure for 
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the learner to rely on. The second principle is that OER could be a tool for the 
development of learner autonomy. However, OER need to be of different types 
in order for learners to make the most of their different cognitive and learning 
profiles (Barbot & Camatarri, 1999). Moreover, learners need to learn how to 
find and use OER, which is at the center of learners’ advisors’ concerns in self¬ 
learning environments (Little, 2012). 


3. Nuts and bolts: The self-learning 
environment at Lille 3 University 

Every student goes through different stages advised by a tutor (whose roles are 
summarized at the end of this section). First of all, the learner takes two tests: a 
placement test, such as Dialang, to know his/her current proficiency level in the 
foreign language, and a test to discover his/her learning profile, such as SILL. 
Then, the learner has an individual advising session with the tutor to establish 
his/her learning objectives and consider possible OER and possible learning 
strategies to attain these objectives (Holec, Little, & Richterich, 1996). On one 
hand, learning objectives are formulated in terms of real life skills and based on 
the possible future use of the language by the learner (Porcher, 2004). On the 
other hand, the choice of OER and learning strategies is based on the learning 
profile and the proficiency level. OER are indexed in a closed database similar 
to that of the Merlot website for world languages. 

During the first week after the advising session, each learner organizes the 
possibilities emerged during the session into two learning tasks. Beside task 
progression, students decide the parameters of two final products they will 
deliver at the end of the semester. They also establish an evaluation scheme 
which the tutor will use to grade these products. The criteria of the evaluation 
reflect what each learner thinks is most important for his/her language learning. 

After these first stages, learners start to work autonomously. Each learning 
session ends with learners writing an entry in a logbook about their learning 
activities. In the logbook, learners explain their learning strategies and the OER 
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used and they reflect on their efficiency. Learners send their logbooks to the 
tutor, who will give advice about learners’ choices and will ask questions in 
order to allow learners to analyze more deeply their practices. These questions 
are aimed at guiding learners’ attention to OER learning affordances (Van Lier, 
2004) and how learners could possibly “divert” or adapt OER to better suit 
their learning objectives and strategies (see Section 4). From a cognitive point 
of view, this “diversion”, which is in fact a particular case of appropriation, 
has been studied in terms of “instrumental genesis” (Rabardel, 1995; Rivens 
Mompean & Guichon, 2013). Finally, as part of their self-learning, learners can 
also attach language productions to their logbook and ask the tutor for feedback. 

Three times during the semester, the tutor organizes a “learning to learn” group 
session. During these sessions, learners share their learning objectives and 
learning strategies and how they choose, use and possibly divert OER. During 
the discussion, learners could discover new learning strategies from other 
learners and possibly decide to try these strategies. Moreover, when a learner 
explains his/her strategies, he/she can benefit from other learners’ suggestions 
and comments. 

At the end of the semester, each learner has an individual self-evaluation 
session with the tutor. During this session, learners evaluate if they attained 
their initial learning objectives, they summarize their learning process and how 
their metacognitive skills - i.e. their ability to analyze their learning practices - 
evolved. The final grade combines the grades of the two language productions, 
evolutions in metacognition showed in the logbooks and the final self-evaluation. 

Concerning the roles in this self-learning course, students are led to take 
responsibility for each stage of the learning process (Section 2) and are provided 
with different types of scaffolding (Van Lier, 2004). Consequently, the tutor 
has many roles. First of all, the tutor has to find OER and organize them into 
a database, which is a sort of “upstream scaffolding” (Rivens Mompean & 
Eisenbeis, 2009). Second, the tutor helps learners to elaborate strategies to find 
and select OER. Third, the tutor is an advisor, suggesting learning strategies to 
make the most of OER. It is important to highlight that the tutor never makes a 
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decision for the learner, who is always a free decision-maker. Fourth, the tutor 
is an expert in the foreign language, able to give feedback adapted to learners’ 
needs (Aljaafreh & Lantolf, 1994). 


4. In practice: An example 

of instrumental genesis of OER 

In this section, we show an example taken from the self-learning process of 
Valerie 1 , a learner of Italian as a second language in the first post-graduate year 
during the academic year 2011-12. Her mother tongue is French and she studied 
English (advanced level) and Spanish (intermediate level) as second languages. 
She also studied Italian in a classroom-based course during one year in her 
undergraduate curriculum. 

The first of her two tasks is to plan a trip to Italy and more specifically to find 
and book a hotel in Rome. The product delivered at the end of the task is a phone 
message to the answering machine of a hotel. She finds OER to work on basic 
expressions, communicative situations and grammatical contents useful for her 
task. 

At the beginning of her self-learning process, she searches for OER adopting a 
“deductive” approach to grammar. For instance, when she studies articles, she 
starts from the grammatical rule and then she does some exercises to memorize 
the rule. In her logbook, she records the reasons for her choice 2 : 

[...] The reason why I choose to learn using this [deductive] method is 
because in all the language learning experiences I had, 1 used this method. 
So, I did the same way from habit. [...] Personally, the only efficient 
method for me to learn a new language is just the deductive method 
(13/10/2011). 


1. A pseudonym. 

2. We translated the logbook from French. 
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However, a week later evaluations of what has been acquired lead Valerie to 
notice that results are not as good as expected, which brings a drop in motivation: 

[...] 1 feel that for now, the work I’ve done isn’t fixed in my memory. So, 
I need to read again and again, many times what I did earlier and this takes 
lots of time. [...] I lack motivation even though learning the language 
itself really interests me (18/10/2011). 

The observation of a lack of efficiency leading to a lack of motivation brings 
Valerie to the conclusion that she should try another learning approach. This is 
suggested during a group session, when another learner explains his “inductive” 
method, which Valerie is then willing to try for herself. This implies a different 
use of OER, visible when she studies interrogative adverbs. She does not use 
OER to read the rule and then to put it into practice in grammar exercises. On 
the contrary, she decides to start with exercises to formulate a hypothesis about 
the grammar rule. Then, she tests her hypothesis on other exercises. Only at the 
end, does she compare the rule she elaborated with an online rule. This inductive 
approach proves to be more effective for her: 

[...] Before studying interrogative adverbs, I was reproducing the way 
I was taught languages. However, I felt that by doing exercises I didn’t 
memorize what I was learning. I was learning deductively, relying on the 
rule and then doing exercises. 1 tried the other way around, that is to learn 
in an inductive way, which I had never done before. [...] Changing my 
learning strategy, I discovered that my previous way to learn a language 
wasn’t the only one. [...] By creating my own grammar rule, I acquired 
more knowledge than before, since my memorization seemed to be more 
complete and efficient. Before, at the end of each learning session, the 
most of what 1 studied was already forgotten, while now I remember each 
adverb even two days after (1/11/2011). 

This shift from a deductive strategy to an inductive one represents a step 
toward learner autonomy for two reasons. First, the learner realizes that there 
is a variety of possible learning strategies to attain the same learning (in this 
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case: grammatical) objective. Alternatives are obviously a necessary condition 
to operate pedagogical choices and therefore to practise learner autonomy 
(Jezegou, 2002) and more generally pedagogical innovation (Alvarez, Beaven, 
& Comas-Quinn, 2013). Second, the learner realizes that the same type of OER 
can become an affordance to learn in different ways. In other words, the learner 
develops an instrumental genesis of OER to attain her objective in a way more 
suitable to her profile. 


5. Conclusion 

Through the sections of this case study, we showed one way among others in 
which OER could be a tool for the development of learner autonomy and more 
generally of a learner-centered pedagogy. We would like to underscore that the 
self-learning environment shown in this case study gathers many different features 
that co liI d be separated and adapted to classroom-based language teaching 
(Eisenbeis & Cappellini, 2013). As for this case study, it aimed at showing a 
practical example of how the same type of OER can be re-used in different ways 
according to learners’ needs and profiles. To make the most of OER, our research 
suggests that it is important for learners to be aware of and open to different ways 
of using them. The learner “autonomization” process (Little, 2002) is triggered 
by an observation of a lack of efficiency, which leads him/her to search for and 
find new pedagogical contents and methods. The process goes from a use based 
only on previous learning experiences toward a reasoned usage based on the 
student’s learning profile and the learning affordances of OER. 

Therefore, we think that the availability of OER is necessary but not sufficient 
for the development of learner autonomy. In fact, mediations are at the very 
core of this process. First of all, the mediation of the teacher/tutor has to 
make learners question their pedagogical choices in order for them to open to 
different possibilities. Second, the mediation of peers through shared practices 
allows learners to discover other ways to use OER. To facilitate awareness of 
different possible usages of OER, it could be useful to associate each OER in a 
database with descriptions by learners of how they used it, including the learning 
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objectives and strategies. These descriptions would constitute a repository of 
Open Practice (OPAL, 2011, p. 12) associated to the OER database aiming at 
promoting learners’ awareness of different possible pedagogical choices and 
usages, hopefully leading in the end to learner autonomy. Future action-research 
is needed on this point. 

In conclusion, we agree with Me Andrew, Scanlon, and Clow (2010) arguing that 
OERs are a part of the educational experience and that “release of content is a key 
enabler for other activities” (p. 2). OER and OEP are an opportunity to develop 
“learning to learn” skills in initial education and to prepare learners for lifelong 
learning. It is our belief that in the future, educational institutions will not only 
be implicated in certificating learning (Panto & Comas-Quinn, 2013 '), but that 
they should also have a central role in implementing and evaluating new forms of 
mediation. Without such mediations, only learners who are already autonomous 
will take advantage of the open education movement, which would mean to 
deepen the gap between learners. On the contrary, if educational institutions 
develop learners’ autonomy, more learners will be enabled to efficiently use 
OER, which would be a real step towards the democratization of education. 
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English Course at University Level 
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Abstract 

C ourses in English for Academic Purposes (EAP) in higher education 
contexts often bring together students from different academic fields. 
For this reason, such courses tend to present materials that are sufficiently 
general to be relevant to all students. However, teachers often need to 
supplement their teaching with online materials that are relevant to the 
participants’ specific areas of study. Although MOOCs have not been 
designed as supplements to English language teaching and learning, this 
case-study illustrates how they can in fact provide a very effective and 
highly motivating way of enhancing EAP syllabi by allowing learners 
to enrol in courses of their choice, and select the materials that are 
most relevant to their language acquisition needs. Compared with other 
unstructured materials found online (journal articles, podcasts, video- 
recorded lectures), MOOCs provide an ordered set of materials made 
available weekly, through which students can develop the macro-skills 
of reading, listening and writing. At the same time, by putting the onus 
of choosing what and how much to study on the participants themselves, 
MOOCs can encourage learner autonomy and responsibility, and offer 
ways of pursuing academic language learning after the end of the EAP 
course. 
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1. Context 

Courses in English for Academic Purposes (EAP) aim to develop in the 
learners the specific skills and knowledge necessary to study in an English- 
speaking academic environment. However, the students within a group often 
come from a variety of fields, making it difficult for the teacher to provide 
audio/video and written materials which are specific to the field of study and 
therefore particularly relevant to the individual student. This difficulty is 
evident in the choice made in most published textbooks to remain sufficiently 
general in the topics proposed so as to address the majority of the students in 
a class. At the same time, it is precisely this choice that often makes published 
books unattractive both to students and teachers, and require, to be successful, 
a substantial amount of more relevant (to the learners) supplementary 
materials. 

Today, the Internet provides language teachers, and specifically those teaching 
EAP, with a wealth of potential resources to enhance their teaching. Examples 
of these are open access academic journals as well as iTunes U, which can 
be a source of freely-available podcasts and videoed lectures provided by 
universities on myriad subjects, from Astrophysics to Zoology. Making 
learners aware of these resources can encourage learner autonomy and 
motivation. However, these materials are often unstructured, and students can 
feel overwhelmed by the sheer wealth of resources, finding it difficult to select 
the material, set themselves reasonable objectives or have the discipline to use 
these supplementary materials regularly. 

MOOCs (Massive Open Online Courses) take this a step further, by providing 
whole courses for free (for the moment) to learners all over the world. At 
the time of writing, Coursera, one of the main providers of MOOCs, offers 
339 courses from 62 universities to over three million learners. Although not 
specifically designed to teach foreign languages, they can be seen as invaluable 
resources to teachers of EAP. 

This case-study illustrates how these MOOCs were used to supplement a course 
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in English for Academic and Professional Purposes offered at the University 
of Ferrara, Italy, in 2013. The participants came from different areas of study, 
including Economics, Law, Biology, Physics, Architecture, Literature and 
Medicine. The aim of the course was to enable the students to develop their 
English language skills for speaking, listening, reading and writing, in view 
of further academic studies or work, or their future employment. It was a 
semester-long 50-contact-hour course usually requiring an additional 50 hours 
of self-study. 

Although supplementary materials such as iTunes U podcasts, TED Talks or 
subject-specific academic articles were used in previous editions of this course, 
the advent of MOOCs for education presented new possibilities by offering 
more structured open resources for EAP. The primary objective was therefore 
to offer the students the possibility of working with well-designed academic 
materials in English that were specifically linked to their fields of study. An 
additional aim was that of evaluating the usefulness of these materials in the 
context of an EAP course. 


2. Intended outcomes 

With such a varied group of students in terms of their academic areas of study, 
it was important to provide general academic language input, such as practising 
the skills of note-taldng, summarising and data commentary, while at the same 
time enabling learners to develop their knowledge of the specific language of 
their field. Previously, students had been given indications of websites where 
they could find podcasts or video-recorded lectures that could be relevant to 
them but, left to their own devices, the students had tended to do little extra work 
beyond what was strictly required for the course. This was mostly due to the time 
required to locate useful supplementary materials, as well as to the demands in 
terms of time management made on very busy students. In other words, if the 
students were not given explicit deadlines to carry out tasks, or a structured list 
of specific materials they had to use, the weeks would easily go by without them 
having found the time to study supplementary materials. 
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However, MOOCs seemed to provide ideal supplementary materials for these 
students for a number of reasons: 

• the offer has increased in the last twelve months to the extent that it is now 
possible to find courses on a huge variety of subjects; 

• the courses can easily be found in the websites of providers such as 

Coursera, Udacity or Edx, to mention but a few; 

• being courses and not only collections of resources, they provide a clear 
structure that is easy to follow week by week; 

• the length of the courses is usually relatively limited (many under ten 
weeks), which make them ideal as supplements to a semester course; 

• being open, the participants can choose to do as much or as little of the 
work as they wish. This means that they can dose the amount of work 
according to their availability, as well as to their interests and needs; 

• they are free (for now - this may well change in the future); 

• they provide opportunities to listen (to lectures), read (documents provided) 
and write (in the forums and by completing assignments) in English; 

• they offer learners the opportunity of an authentic academic experience in 
English, and an insight into a different academic culture (be it American 
or British, or from any of the other countries in which the institutions 
offering the courses are based). 


3. Nuts and bolts 

The EAP Course described in this study ran from February until early June. With 
the help of a questionnaire submitted during the first week, an initial review of 
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the participants’ awareness of the existence of online resources to help them 
develop their language skills was carried out. 

From the survey it appeared that, out of 20 students present in the class, 19 had 
used online dictionaries, 13 had read publications and 10 had watched broadcasts 
in English, only 4 were aware of the existence of iTunes U and none had explored 
the possibility of enrolling on a MOOC. Following this survey, the participants 
were introduced to some supplementary resources - including MOOCs - they 
could use to develop their knowledge of the language specific to their field of 
studies, and were made aware of the need to take some responsibility for their 
own learning. They were asked to explore the Coursera website (see Figure 1) 
and search for a course in which they might like to enrol. They were advised 
to choose one related to their studies or future profession or, if none could be 
found, one of a topic they felt was relevant to them. They were told that there 
was no obligation on their part to do all the work that was required within the 
course, but were encouraged to choose to do what they felt would benefit their 
English the most. They were also made aware of the fact that most courses offer 
certificates of completion which could be used in the students’ portfolios or CV. 
They were also asked to preferably choose a course that finished before the end 
of the EAP course. Fortunately, many of the MOOCs offered by Coursera that 
particular semester began in March, which fitted perfectly with the organisation 
of the language course. It may be a good idea in the future to check the start 
dates of MOOCs on the websites of the various providers in order to direct the 
students to those beginning at a convenient time. 

Before they began their MOOC, the students were asked what they expected 
to obtain from doing such a course as part of their EAP training. Developing 
their English was mentioned by all the students, although the focus ranged 
from improving listening, reading, writing or speaking skills to expanding 
vocabulary specific to a field of study, and becoming more confident users of the 
language. Some also mentioned acquiring new knowledge: “I expect to be able 
to understand a lesson taken in English and to discuss with people about issues 
of my field of studies”, or “I expect to acquire more skills in reading and writing 
in an academic context, and to expand my vocabulary”. 
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Figure 1. The Coursera home page, showing a selection of courses offered 



RECENTLY ADDED 


$ startup 

INIT: Entering runlsvsl: 3 
Checking for market size: 
Selecting mobile HTML5 target: 
Scheduling available time: 
Checking for CS prerequisites: 
Freeing unused disk space: 
Setting up .gitconfig: 

Bringing up node.js REPL: 
Beginning software engineering: 


coursera 


Courses Partners About * | Login sign Up 


Join 3,812,010 Courserians. 

Learn from 386 courses, from our 81 partners. 
How it works » 


Growing Old Around the Globe 

University of Pennsylvania, Jun 10th 


Startup Engineering 
Stanford University, Jun 17th 


Computational Molecular Evolution 


Cryptography I 


Technical University of Denmark (DTU),Jun Stanford University, Jun 17th 

24th 


0 


FRAMEWORK FOR 

CIENCE 

EDUCATION 


Using The Next Generation Science 
Standards for Students' Deeper Unde- 
Rice University, May 12th 


Roman Architecture 
Yale University, Jan 14 


Antimicrobial Stewardship: Optimization 
of Antibiotic Practices 
Stanford University, Jul 13 


Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy 

Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat Munchen 
(LMU), Jul 13 

View recently added courses » 


Common Core in Action: Math 
Formative Assessment 
New Teacher Center, Oct 21st 


4. In practice 


All the students signed up for a MOOC on the Coursera website. The structure 
of the MOOCs and the open approach to learning imply that an underlying 
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principle is the learners’ freedom to do as much or as little as they wish. This is 
usually considered a weakness of MOOCs, leading to a putative high dropout 
rate. However, in this context, this aspect was undoubtedly a strength, as it 
enabled learners to select those parts of the course they found most useful to the 
development of their language skills. 

Figure 2 below shows some of the courses that the students attended during 
the semester. It is clear that although most of the students chose courses that 
were related to their fields of study, others preferred MOOCs which offered the 
opportunity to explore new interests. 


Figure 2. Coursera MOOCs chosen by the students 


Pay attention! ADHD through the Lifespan 
Clinical Problem-Solving Neuroscience 
Financial Engineering and Risk Management, 

Foundations of Business Strategy 
How Things Work 

Genes and the Human Condition (from Behavior to Biotechnology) 
Aboriginal Worldviews and Education 
Introduction to Guitar 
Know Thyself 

Cardiac Arrest and Hypothermia 
A beginner's Guide to Irrational Behaviour 
Introductory Organic Chemistry - Part 1 
Learn to Program: The Fundamentals 
Learn to Program: Crafting Quality Code 


In order to integrate the MOOC and EAP course more explicitly, and to ensure 
the students would pursue with their commitment, regular opportunities to 
exchange opinions and discuss learning outcomes were provided in class. 


Discussions were also initiated in the EAP’s Virtual Learning Environment 
(Canvas), where students were asked to tell each other about the courses they 
were doing. Figure 3 below is an exchange between some of the learners, 
showing how the fact of having to explain what the MOOC was about enabled 
students to reuse the vocabulary learned during the course. 
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Figure 3. An exchange between participants 

and teacher on the EAP course’s VLE 


Search entries or author Unread 


/• Edit 0 - 



Aboriginal Worldviews and Education - this is my 
Coursera course 


Mar 15 at 9:15pm 

Q 


Hi everyone, this is my online course and I enjoy it a lot. It started on 25th February and will finish in a 
week for now. It was organized by the University of Toronto and the professor is Jean-Paul Restoule, 
associate professor of Aboriginal Education in the Department of Leadership, Higher and Adult 
Education at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education of the same university. 


I found out so many things about the Aboriginals from Canada, about their history, education, lifestyle, 
and how the white Canadians did almost everything to exterminate them. Unfortunately they were 
succesful more than you can imagine, although they shared only a 400 years' history. Now they are 
taking a "healing path" and try to accept the diversity in their society. 


Taking this course was an interesting experience, and if it will be offered again on Coursera, think about 
it; trrust me, it's worth it;) 


<1 


Mar 17,2013 


O' 


Hi Cristina! I'm following the same course! I find it really interesting, too. It gives a lot of information 
about the history of the Aboriginals and how they live. What do you think about the assignment? 
Have you done it? I just follow the lessons. Bye 


# Mar 17,2013 0^ 

A’rii ■hirin' 

Hi Daniela. What did the assignment consist in? Is it just one, or one per lesson? 

# ^ Mar 17,2013 0 ▼ 

Hi Ana! There was a compulsory assignment after the first Week. It consisted in giving an 
ethnographic description of a chosen place, describing it as if you were an outsider and 
explaining the connected worldviews. After that you were asked to evaluate 3 works of other 
students. Then there are some quizzes about Weeks 2 and 4. Moreover there are free activities 
each week. As I enrolled when the course had already started, I had no time to write the first 
assignment, because it was not so easy. But I find the course very interesting from a cultural 
point of view. 

Edited by dUM> L- 4 - W i VV V 'on Mar 17at 1:46pm 


# ^ Mar 17,2013 0 ▼ 

KJLbi U LrWUilu 

Hi everybody, I chose the same course and I find the topic unusual and interesting. As Daniela 
already explained, ifs much work to do and I don't have the time for all that. But I'm trying to 
listen to the lessons and of course it's useful to improve language skills and to focus on some 
issues from a different point of view. 
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Similarly, towards the end of their EAP course, the students had the possibility of 
presenting the MOOC they had attended as part of a compulsory individual oral 
presentation task. Figure 4 below shows a slide from one of the presentations on 
the “Aboriginal Worldviews in Education” course offered by the University of 
Toronto. 

Figure 4. A slide from a student’s presentation 
of the MOOC she participated in 



It is true that integrating a face-to-face EAP course with the experience of a 
MOOC implies that the teacher has no means of checking the activities that 
the students engage in. The extent to which the work done in the MOOCs is 
integrated in the EAP face-to-face course will depend on the individual teacher’s 
preferences, the time available, and the context in which the course takes place. 
Some possible options include: 

• regular in-class group discussions on the learning processes attached to 
the MOOC experience; 

• writing tasks (such as reports, learning diaries, essays); 
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• student-led online discussions on the EAP’s virtual learning environment 

(see Figure 3); 

• oral presentations on the topic of the MOOC (see Figure 4). 

Once they had concluded their MOOC experience, feedback was collected in 
the form of a questionnaire. It emerged that the dropout rate had been minimal, 
probably due to the fact that the students were given opportunities to discuss their 
learning in class, which may have functioned as regular motivation boosters. 
The students had also enjoyed being responsible for their own learning in terms 
of choosing what materials and sections of the course to study. This meant that, 
although by the standards of the MOOC providers, these participants may have 
been regarded as “dropouts” or unengaged students (some may not have watched 
the last video or done the last assignment, or done any of the assignments for 
that matter), they all felt they had been successful in their purpose of practising 
their English. In fact, all the participants declared they would recommend other 
learners of EAP to enrol on a MOOC in order to improve their English. When 
asked to give their reasons, they mentioned that it was “a funny and effective 
way to learn and improve English”, and that the courses offered an opportunity to 
“improve a wide range of skills”, including learning skills. One student pointed 
out that “lectures are given in a very clear English, it will be of help to anybody 
who wants to improve his/her listening skills and also learn something new in 
any field of culture and science. The choice is vast and the quality is great”, 
while another mentioned that MOOCs offer “a unique opportunity to improve 
the language by listening to a native professional speaker, talking about a topic 
you feel motivated to know more about (or that you already feel comfortable 
with)”. 

Regarding the advice the participants would offer future students, this included 
choosing courses on topics of interest, even if they do not necessarily fit into 
the student’s curriculum (“So do not choose a MOOC just because it fits their 
academic career at university, but because they think they could enjoy it”), 
to consider time-management carefully, (“take a long term course and take 
advantage [of peer-assessment]”, “check what it requires in terms of assessment 
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and workload”) and ultimately, enjoy the course. Finally, all the participants 
declared they were very likely or almost certain to enrol on another MOOC in 
the future. 


5. Conclusion 

MOOCs have recently made their appearance in the higher education landscape 
and scholars, practitioners and administrators are trying to understand the 
different applications that this new type of course can have in the future. This 
case-study illustrates one valuable use - as support to English for Academic 
Purposes courses. It is arguable that the experience of MOOC inserted in a more 
structured course such as the English for Academic and Professional Purposes 
Course enabled the students to positively engage with this type of learning and 
increase their confidence in their own ability to benefit from Open courses in 
the future. In addition, it is to be expected that with the appearance of MOOCs 
in other languages (such as those promoted by the European consortium 
OpenUpEd), this resource will be available to learners of languages other than 
English. 


Useful links 

Canvas: www.instmcture.com 
Coursera: www.coursera.org 
EdX: www.edx.org 
OpenUpEd: www.openuped.eu 
Udacity: www.udacity.com 
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